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The Functions of the State 
By Cari S. MEYER 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This is the first of a series of four articles on “Current 
Issues in Church-State Relations.” The topics in the series are: I. The Functions 
of the State; I]. The Role of the Church in the State; III. Religion in the Public 
Schools; IV. Friction Within the Social Order.]} 


EITHER transportation for little Lutheran moppets to their 
parish school, nor the supplying of free textbooks to 
Roman Catholic elementary school children, nor the teach- 

ing in public schools by nuns garbed in the distinctive dress of their 
order, is really basic among the current issues in church-state rela- 
tions. They may be, or they may become, vital because of basic 
principles involved and because of the wider ramifications of the 
single problem. The fundamental issues need clarification before 
particular problems are discussed. 

One of the most fundamental issues involves the question of the 
nature of the state and its functions. With the rise of nationalism 
in the late Middle Ages an increasing emphasis was put on the 
supremacy of the state. Erastianism was advocated, making the 
church subservient to the state. The benevolent despots of the era 
of the Enlightenment were ready to practice at least a degree of 
religious toleration. However, the totalitarianism of the twentieth 
century demands a complete surrender of self to the state. Totali- 
tarianism leaves no doubt about the primacy of the question of 
the functions of the state in any discussion of current issues in 
church-state relations. 

Hegel already postulated the absolutism of the state in his 
Philosophy of History. “The State is the Divine Idea as it exists 
on Earth,” * he said. He also wrote: “. . . the constitution adopted 


1 Man and the State: Modern Political Ideas, ed. William Ehrenstein (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1947), p. 241. 
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by the people makes one substance— one spirit— with its re- 
ligion, its art and philosophy, or, at least, with its conceptions and 
thoughts — its culture generally; . . .”* Heinrich von Treitschke, 
the German historian, recognizing the fact, as he stated it, that 
“cases may arise when the State’s action touches the foundation 
of the moral life, namely, religious feeling,’ nevertheless con- 
cluded, “we must always maintain the principle that the State is 
in itself an ethical force and a high moral good.”* Mussolini 
blandly boasted: “The State, as conceived of and as created by 
Fascism, is a spiritual and moral fact in itself, since its political, 
judicial, and economic organization of the nation is a concrete 
thing.” * The state becomes an idol demanding obedience as well 
as Obeisance and a surrender of self, denying the fundamental 
freedoms, particularly freedom of conscience. Otto Dibelius in his 
essay “Die Kirche und das heutige Staatsproblem” has said it em- 
phatically: “Das heutige Staatsproblem heiszt: totaler Staat, nichts 
anderes, durchaus nichts anderes als dieses Eine: totaler Staat.” He 
called the modern totalitarian state “eine politische Monomanie,” 
which, he said, “nichts anderes mehr denken und verstehen kann 
als staatliche Macht.” * Karl Barth called German National Social- 
ism “the political problem of our day.” This problem, he said, 
“directs itself to the whole contemporary world, and to the con- 
temporary church.” ° Toward it the church cannot adopt a neutral 
attitude.” 


Already in 1893 a British statesman lamented the trend which 
deified the state. He pleaded: “We must invert the common view 
of the State and the individual. We have slipped into the idea 
that the individual exists for the State; that the State is a sort of 
over-lord, a god which is supreme over us. All that superstitious 
mental construction must be tumbled over. The State is not an 


2 Ibid., p. 245. 

3 Ibid., p. 252. 

4 Ibid., p. 306. 

5 Otto Dibelius, “Die Kirche und das heutige Staatsproblem,” World Lu- 
theranism of Today: A Tribute to Anders Nygren, 15 November 1950 (Stock- 
holm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrekses Bokforlag, 1950), pp. 70, 71. 


6 Karl Barth, The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), p. 22. 


7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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over-lord, it is not a god, it is only a creature of our own hands, 


a servant, a useful tool.” ® 


Stewart W. Herman, Jr., entitled his book Iz’s Your Souls We 
Want, a caption which Ruff borrowed for his chapter on totali- 
tarianism and the church.? The book describes graphically “The 
New State Religion” of Nazi Germany in the 1930's. The National 
Reich Church of Germany, according to the “30-Point Church 
Plan,” was to be “absolutely and exclusively” in the service of the 
State and under its control. Race and nation were its doctrines.’° 


In Russia the Orthodox Church had been allied with the autoc- 
racy of the Romanovs; the fall of the latter brought about the 
fall of the former. A new state was created, and the gospel accord- 
ing to Karl Marx became the message of the new religion. State 
and party — if you will, state and church —in Russia became one. 
Elson has pointed out: “Some in our time have become accustomed 
to thinking of Communism as a Christian heresy, and that some- 
how or other this heresy might become orthodox. It is a sad error. 
Communism stands in juxtaposition to our faith... . Communism 
is not an adaptation of Christianity but a substitute for it. It is not 
a Christian heresy but a new world religion contending with Chris- 
tianity for men’s allegiance.”** Luther would have condemned 
totalitarianism; “. . . the whole notion of the modern omnicom- 
petent and secular state, is not only foreign to Luther’s thought 
but would have appeared to him as deadly blasphemy.” ” It is 
recognized, of course, that even in the worst of totalitarian states 
there remain the faithful by the grace of God, who like the seven 
thousand in the Israel of Ahab have not bowed their knees to the 
modern Baal. 


8 Auberan Herbert, ‘““A Cabinet Minister’s Vade Mecum,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Opinion, ed. Michael Goodwin (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1951), p. 206. 

9 G. Elson Ruff, The Dilemma of Church and State (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1954), ch. 3, pp. 31 ff. 

10 Stewart W. Herman, Jr., It’s Your Souls We Want (New York and 
London: Harper Bros., 1943), Appendix I, pp. 297—300. 

11 Edward L. R. Elson, America’s Spiritual Recovery (Westwood: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1954), p. 83. See also others, e. g., “America’s Other Peril,” The 
Christian Century, LXXIII (August 1, 1956), 893, 894. 

12 E. Gordon Rupp, The Righteousness of God: Luther Studies (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1953), p. 289. 
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that the individual exists for the State; that the State is a sort of 
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2 Ibid., p. 245. 

3 Ibid., p. 252. 

4 Ibid., p. 306. 

5 Otto Dibelius, “Die Kirche und das heutige Staatsproblem,” World Lu- 
theranism of Today: A Tribute to Anders Nygren, 15 November 1950 (Stock- 
holm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrekses Bokforlag, 1950), pp. 70, 71. 

6 Karl Barth, The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), p. 22. 

7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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racy of the Romanovs; the fall of the latter brought about the 
fall of the former. A new state was created, and the gospel accord- 
ing to Karl Marx became the message of the new religion. State 
and party — if you will, state and church — in Russia became one. 
Elson has pointed out: “Some in our time have become accustomed 
to thinking of Communism as a Christian heresy, and that some- 
how or other this heresy might become orthodox. It is a sad error. 
Communism stands in juxtaposition to our faith... . Communism 
is not an adaptation of Christianity but a substitute for it. It is not 
a Christian heresy but a new world religion contending with Chris- 
tianity for men’s allegiance.”** Luther would have condemned 
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petent and secular state, is not only foreign to Luther’s thought 
but would have appeared to him as deadly blasphemy.” ” It is 
recognized, of course, that even in the worst of totalitarian states 
there remain the faithful by the grace of God, who like the seven 
thousand in the Israel of Ahab have not bowed their knees to the 
modern Baal. 


8 Auberan Herbert, ‘““A Cabinet Minister’s Vade Mecum,” Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Opinion, ed. Michael Goodwin (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1951), p. 206. 

9 G. Elson Ruff, The Dilemma of Church and State (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1954), ch. 3, pp. 31 ff. 

10 Stewart W. Herman, Jr., It’s Your Souls We Want (New York and 
London: Harper Bros., 1943), Appendix I, pp. 297—300. 

11 Edward L. R. Elson, America’s Spiritual Recovery (Westwood: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1954), p. 83. See also others, e. g., “America’s Other Peril,” The 
Christian Century, LXXIII (August 1, 1956), 893, 894. 

12 E. Gordon Rupp, The Righteousness of God: Luther Studies (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1953), p. 289. 
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Moloch might be the better term for the modern totalitarian 
state, for it demands the surrender of the infants, the children, the 
youth. This demand is made also in the name of democracy. It is 
made with a plea for national unity. Even liberty and freedom 
are used as watchwords. Justice Frankfurter put the case this way: 
“The ultimate foundation of a free society is the binding tie of 
cohesive sentiment. Such a sentiment is fostered by all those 
agencies of the mind and spirit which may serve to gather up the 
traditions of a people, transmit them from generation to generation, 
and thereby create that continuity of a treasured common life which 
constitutes a civilization.” 1° 


Such a judgment is postulated on the belief that national unity 
is the basis for national security. However, protests are raised even 
against such statements as tend toward the exaltation of the state 
in this country. When in 1939 this statement became a part of 
an opinion rendered by a majority of the United States Supreme 
Court, Justice Stone read a dissenting opinion. He said: 


The guaranties of civil liberty are but guaranties of freedom 
of the human mind and spirit and of reasonable freedom and 
Opportunity to express them. They presuppose the right of the 
individual to hold such opinions as he will and to give them 
reasonably free expression, and his freedom, and that of the state 
as well, to teach others by the communication of ideas. The very 
essence of the liberty which they guarantee is the freedom of the 
individual from compulsion as to what he shall think and what 
he shall say, at least where the compulsion is to bear false witness 
to his religion. If these guaranties are to have any meaning they 
must, I think, be deemed to withhold from the state any authority 
to compel belief or the expression of it where that expression 
violates religious convictions, whatever may be the legislative 
view of the desirability of such compulsion. 

History teaches us that there have been but few infringements 
of personal liberty by the state which have not been justified .. . 
in the name of righteousness and the public good, and few which 
have not been directed . . . at politically helpless minorities.’ 


13 Free Government in the Making: Readings in American Political Thought, 
Alpheus T. Mason, ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 820. 
In the majority opinion, Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 1939. 

14 [bid., pp. 822, 823. In the dissenting opinion, Minersville School District 
v. Gobitis, 1939. 
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Within democratic countries the increasing encroachments of 
the “welfare state” may elicit a Caesar est Deus attitude. Some- 
thing of that was noticed during the Second World War when 
patriotism called for supreme dedication and a uniform pattern of 
thought. The fires of devotion were to be fed with the faggots of 
Americanism. Those were extremists’ sentiments, nourished in the 
turmoil of all-out war. That they persist, diminished and dormant, 
is a plausible conjecture. Patriotism and piety, nationalism and 
religion, democracy and Christianity, can so easily be equated into 
a quasi-religion labeled “Americanism.” 

Nor is it impossible that the cult of nationalism and the doctrine 
of democracy will develop into a dogmatic statement of millen- 
nial hope. Conrad Moehlman endorsed an American creed: 


These twin loyalties of the American spirit— democracy and 
religion — represent the creed of many millions in the United 
States, and this creed has been well formulated by Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman. It will survive the ravages of 
this epoch of confusion: 

I believe in America—an America which stands for the equal 
rights of all to life, to liberty and to the pursuit of happiness; 
which stands for duties as well as rights; which puts people first 
and things second; which rejects hatred and intolerance, the bul- 
warks of slavery, and cherishes goodwill and understanding, the 
bulwarks of freedom. 

I believe in America —an America fashioned from the fibre of 
many races and people, where none shall know discrimination and 
all shall have respect; an America where the decencies of brother- 
hood can be practiced under a common Fatherhood; where sacred- 
ness of the individual is not lost under the domination of the state, 
and where the church of God speaks not with the voice of a dicta- 
tor but with the Voice of God. 

I believe in America—an America strong through the high 
warrants of the Bill of Rights— the rights of freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly and freedom of religion; 
an America which stands not for selfish isolation but for coura- 
geous cooperation with all men and nations of goodwill; which 
dares to dream of a Kingdom of God on earth, when wars shail 
have ceased throughout the world and the principles of the Prince 
of Peace, of Love and Brotherhood, shall rule in the hearts of men 
everywhere. 
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I believe in America— an America which shall be the consum- 
mation of all the Utopian dreams of all the dreamers of the 
world —a Commonwealth of Goodwill. 

I believe in America.!° 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s famous “Four Freedoms” (Jan- 
uary 6, 1941) included the “freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way — everywhere in the world.” '° The Charter 
of the United Nations (signed on June 26, 1945) provided for 
a General Assembly, which should “initiate studies and make rec- 
ommendations for the purpose of: . . . assisting in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.”*‘ The United 
Nations pledged itself to promote “universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” ** The Universal 
Declaration of the Rights of Man (December 1948) allows free- 
dom of religion. 


The Declaration of Washington issued by Sir Anthony Eden and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower “ringingly defined,” it has been 
said, “the moral gulf between the Free and the Communist world.” 
It begins: “We are conscious that in this year 1956 there still rages 
the age-old struggle between those who believe that man has his 
origin and his destiny in God and those who treat man as if he 
were designed merely to serve a state machine.” The existence of 
the state for the benefit of the individual is affirmed. The desire 
of Communism to extend its doctrines “by every possible means 
until it encompasses the world” is recognized. Definite aims are 
established for the society of free nations. “We shall help our- 
selves and others to peace, freedom and social progress, maintain- 
ing human rights where they are already secure, defending them 
when they are in peril, and peacefully restoring them where they 
have temporarily been lost. While resolutely pursuing these aims, 


15 Conrad H. Moehlman, The Wall of Separation between Church and State, 
An historical study of recent criticism of the religious clause of the First Amend- 
ment (Boston: Beacon Press, 1951), p. 202. 

16 Fifty Major Documents of the Twentieth Century, ed. Louis L. Snyder, 
Anvil Books (New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1955), p. 90. 

17 Tbid., p. 158. Ch. IV, Art. 13, of the Charter of the United Nations. 

18 Tbid., p. 169. Ch. IX, Art. 55. See Art. 56 for the pledge. 
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which are the products of our faith in. God and in the peoples of 
the earth, we shall eagerly grasp any opportunity to free mankind 
of the pall of fear and insecurity which now obscures what can 
and should be a glorious future.” 

It is not the thought of this writer to label this profession of 
faith in God as a mixing of church and state or a violation of the 
sacred principle of the separation of church and state. It is cited 
merely to indicate that statesmen recognize that the ideological 
problem of today is—as MacArthur on the deck of the battleship 
Missouri in 1945 labeled the basic problem of today—a theo- 
logical one. 

The twentieth century is an age of swift-moving social develop- 
ments. Perhaps nowhere in the world are changes taking place 
more rapidly than in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Among the 
issues facing these peoples are responsible citizenship, urban-rural 
relationships, and the impact of foreign forces. Ought the churches 
to be concerned about these problems? Nationalism is rampant 
in these countries. Questions such as these have been asked: “Can 
the Christian faith agree with the view that man is primarily the 
product of a nation? And if not, where in the Christian concep- 
tion of man does his nationality find its place? Does it make any 
difference that the nation is avowedly and actively non-Christian? 
What is the motivation for responsible citizenship which Christians 
have to offer? Does Christian knowledge of God contribute to 
an understanding of these fundamental aspects of national life?” °° 
Again, the omnicompetence and totalitarianism of many of the 
governments of these countries raise serious questions.” The ques- 
tions to be raised in themselves become, or at least may become, 
issues in current church-state relations. 


The issue involved is not merely separation of church and state, 
or church-state conflicts, but the issue of the basic rights of the 
individual. Since Sacred Scripture does not speak of “rights,” but 
rather of mutual obligations and considerations for others coram 
Deo, it is better to ask: What are the obligations of the govern- 

19 “The Essence of the Struggle,” Time, LXVII (February 13, 1956), 14. 


20 Robert S. Bilheimer, “Theological Aspects of Rapid Social Change,” The 
Ecumenical Review, VIII (January 1956), 166. 


21 Tbid., p. 169. 
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ment toward the individual? toward the Christian? toward the 
church? 

Scripture has very little to say about the duties and functions 
of government. The civil power is of God. He is “God's servant 
for you for good” (Rom. 13:4). The phrase tot dudxovos is so 
general that all that can be known from it is that God carries on 
His administration of the civil order through these appointed func- 
tionaries.”” It is not the particular concern now, however, who 
they may be, absolute monarchs, benevolent despots, dictators, con- 
stitutional kings, fabrers, elected officials of the Federal or state or 
municipal entity, perhaps even political bosses and ward heelers. 
The concern is with the functions of government. Government is 
a servant of God—and it is significant that Paul repeats Seov 
dudxovos — to execute His wrath on the wrongdoer. The one who 
does what is contrary to law is to be punished. The one who keeps 
the law — who does good — is to have praise, Exatvoc, approval. 
St. Paul uses this term; St. Peter repeats it (1 Peter 2:14). What 
is this approbation? Is it merely the protection which the govern- 
ment renders? Is it a synonym of to dyatov? Preisker designates 
émaivos as “ein charakteristisches Lebensziel der alten Welt,” 
a characteristic goal of life given by gods or men, individuals or 
groups. In the Old Testament period praise was given to the right- 
eous through the congregation (Sir. 39:10; 44:8,15) or by God 
(2 Chron. 21:20).7* In the New Testament the praise has mean- 
ing only if it is the praise conferred by God’s agents. The entire 
paragraph reads: 

Deswegen ist auch im Erdenleben fiir die Christen nicht schon 
jede beliebige menschliche Anerkennung entscheidend, sondern 
Exatvos gilt nur, wo solche Anerkennung durch Beauftragte Gottes 
ausgesprochen wird. So hat zum €xatvog nur Recht: a. die christ- 
liche Gemeinde als Leib, dh das Sichtbare des erhGhten, sonst 
unsichtbaren Herrn. ... Und neben der Gemeinde steht als von 
Gott beauftragt b. die Obrigkeit R 13,3; 1 Pt 2,14. Sie hat die 


22 To Luther, whose “deepest convictions were determined by his con- 
ception of God,” as Wilhelm Pauck expressed it, The Heritage of the Reforma- 
tion (Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1950), p.17, they are the veils, Jarvae 
of God. 

23 Article in Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment (Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1935), II, 583. 
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Befugnis, €atvos zu erteilen als Dienerin Gottes (R 13,4), nur 
als eine von Gott in seinem Endzielwillen gesetzte Ordnung, “um 
des Herrn willen” (1 Pt 2,13). Also gehdrt es zu den Funktionen 
der Gottbeauftragten, moavos auszusprechen; aber eben nur 
solcher Exatvog hat Wert. So ist éxatvos also Vollmachtsiibung 
der von Gott Beauftragten, der Gemeinde, und der Obrigkeit. 
Nur an einer Stelle im NT wird éxawvocg ganz im Sinne der 
Antike gebraucht: Phil 4,8. Hier besagt es nichts anderes als die 
allgemeine menschliche Anerkennung, ist ein Begriff des biirger- 
lichen Lebens, wie diese ganze Stelle nur rein biirgerliche Begriffe 


aufweist.24 


The question still remains, Is Exotvog here a synonym of 10 
ayatov? This word, “the good,” was a favorite word of the Greek 
philosophers. Aristotle’s On Politics opens with this sentence: “See- 
ing that every state is a sort of association and every association 
is formed for the attainment of some Good — for some presumed 
Good is the end of all action — it is evident that, as some Good 
is the object of all associations, so in the highest degree is the 
supreme good the object of that association which is supreme and 
embraces all the rest, in other words, of the State or political asso- 
ciation.” 

To ayaddv is one of these deceptive “easy” words. Sure, it means, 
the good; in the plural, “goods.” It has economic implications. 
There can be doubt, as has been pointed out, that the basic mean- 
ing of the term includes a broad humanistic connotation.”> There 
is no intention of reviewing the Greek philosophic thought tied 
up in this term. However, in the LXX 16 dyatov is used for 210, 
In the New Testament, “One is the Good” (Matt. 19:17), is said 
of God. He is the Giver of every good and perfect gift (James 
1:17). It is the function of government to serve for good.* Hence 
it is not doing violence to Scripture to maintain that governments 
are God’s servants for the temporal welfare, for the social and 
economic good of the citizen. The word oi is not to be restricted 
to the believer, the member of God’s church. God, who regulates 


24 Ibid., II, 584. 

25 Tbid., I, 10; cf. pp. 10—14 for the meaning of the term in Greek phi- 
losophy and Hellenism. 

26 Ibid., I, 14—16. 
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nature and has a regard for the birds and the beasts and the flowers, A 
has instituted government as His servant for the good of men. ac 

Stoeckhardt defines this concept: “Nun wohl, so thue nur ( 
das Gute, wie es dir auch als Christ zukommt, und befleissige dich is 
der Ehrbarkeit gegen jedermann; so hast du die Obrigkeit nicht zu “( 
fiirchten, sondern wirst vielmehr ‘Lob von ihr haben, das Lob be 
eines guten Biirgers und Unterthanen. Denn sie ist iiberhaupt P' 
‘Gottes Dienerin dir zu gut, von Gott dazu gesetzt, dir, dem, der ” 
da Gutes thut, Gutes zu erweisen, dich zu schiitzen und zu ver- li 
teidigen.” *” 


Nygren stresses that “the earthly ruler is the servant of God in 


the aeon of wrath. ... He who does good does not bring the sword = 

down on himself. For him the ruler is God’s servant for your 

good.” *® . ” 
Most of the commentators who have been consulted pass over : 

the term very glibly and very lightly. Shedd says simply, “ ‘for , 


your advantage,’ in the way of praise and protection.” Godet 
says: “The praise of which the apostle speaks consists, no doubt, 
in the consideration which the man of probity generally enjoys 
in the eyes of the magistracy, as well as tin the honourable func- 
tions which he is called by it to fill. If it is so [that government 
is a servant of God for good}, it is because magistracy is a divine 
ministry, instituted for the good of every citizen (ool, to thee), 
and because, though it may err in the application, it cannot in 
principle deny its charge to assert justice.” °? Haldane remarks that 
government promotes the good of society, especially the good of 
the Christians. “Were the restraints of government removed, Chris- 
tians would be attacked, persecuted, or destroyed in any country.” ** 


27 G. Stoeckhardt, Commentar ueber den Brief Pauli an die Roemer (Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1907), p. 580. 

°8 Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans, trans. Carl C. Rasmussen 
(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1949), pp. 429, 430. 

29 William G. T. Shedd, Critical and Doctrinal Commentary Upon the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879), 
p- 378. 

30 F. Godet, Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, trans. 
A. Cusin, twelfth impression (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1934 [1881}), 
II, 310. 


31 Robert Haldane, Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans (New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros., 1857), p. 594. 
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And Philippi: “. . . for good, profit, advantage (vili:28), partly in 
according thee praise, partly in protecting and defending thee 
(1 Tim. 2:2)... . authority is God’s servant appointed to min- 
ister to the happiness of its subject.”** Hodge, too, is general. 
“Government is a benevolent institution of God, designed for the 
benefit of men . . . they {those in power] are the servants of the 
people as well as the servants of God, and . . . the welfare of 
society is the only legitimate object which they as rulers are at 
liberty to pursue.” ** 

Much more important are the thoughts of John Calvin on Rom. 
13:3,4. He says: “... the Lord has designed in this way to pro- 
vide for the tranquillity of the good, and to restrain the wayward- 
ness of the wicked; by which two things the safety of mankind is 
secured: for except the fury of the wicked be resisted, and the in- 
nocent be protected from their violence, all things would come to 
an entire confusion.” When he speaks of “the native duty of the 
magistrate,” he mentions also the wicked prince, who is “the Lord’s 
scourge to punish the sins of the people.” 

At the same time, princes do never so far abuse their power, 
by harassing the good and innocent, that they do not retain in 
their tyranny some kind of just government: there can then be 
no tyranny which does not in some respects assist in consolidat- 
ing the society of men. 

He has here noticed two things, which even philosophers have 
considered as making a part of a well-ordered administration of 
a commonwealth, that is, rewards for the good and punishment 
for the wicked. The word praise has here, after the Hebrew 
manner, a wide meaning. 

Magistrates may hence learn what their vocation is, for they 
are not to rule for their own interest, but for the public good; 
nor are they endued with unbridled power, but what is restricted 
to the well-being of their subjects; in short, they are responsible 
to God and to men in the exercise of their power. For as they 
are deputed by God and do His business, they must give an account 
to Him: and then the ministration which God has committed to 


32 Friedrich Adolph Philippi, Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, translated from the third improved and enlarged edition by J. S. 
Banks (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1879), II, 298, 299. 

33 Charles Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, New edition 
(Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot; James Thin, 1864), pp. 407, 408. 
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them has a regard to the subjects, they are therefore debtors also 
to them. And private men are reminded, that it is through the 
divine goodness that they are defended by the sword of princes 
against injuries done by wicked.** 
Calvin in the Institutes listed six points as the duty of govern- 
ments — they have been separated to stand out sharply: 


a) to foster and maintain the external worship of God; 

b) to defend sound doctrine and the condition of the church; 

c) to adapt our conduct to human society; 

d) to form our manners to civil justice; 

e) to conciliate us to each other; 

f) to cherish common peace and tranquillity.*° 
Luther, however, clearly recognized the limits of governmental 
functions: 


The wordly power exercises laws which extend no farther than 
to life and property and such external matters on earth. For over 
the soul God can and will let no one rule but Himself. Therefore, 
when temporal power presumes to legislate for the soul, it usurps 
God's government and only seduces and destroys men’s souls. We 
desire to make this so patently clear that everyone can understand 
it and that our Junkers, princes, and bishops may see what fools 
they are when they seek to coerce people with their laws and 
mockery into believing thus and so.*¢ 


The question of the functions of the state is not merely a national 
but also an international issue. Beyond the narrow horizons of 
a narrow nationalism looms the economic interdependence, for one 
thing, of the nations. The surplus cotton of the Southern States 
cannot be “dumped” on the world market, for that will upset the 
economy of Egypt and South America. The economic penetration 
of Communist goods, for instance, in the Middle East and in Africa, 
brings on talk of the union of Islam and Christianity. The devastat- 
ing destruction of modern warfare and the high cost of armaments 


34 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans, trans. and ed. John Owen (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1947), pp. 480,481. The commentary was written in 1539. 

35 Institutes II, iv. 521, as quoted by William A. Mueller, Church and 
State in Luther and Calvin (Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1954), p. 138. 

36 “An Open Letter Concerning the Hard Book Against the Peasants,” 
Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia ed., IV, 266, as quoted by W. Mueller, 
op. cit., p. 42. 
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during a cold war, basically unmodified by the thawing process of 
the Geneva spirit, have so drained the nations that governments 
seem to be failing in the execution of their primary functions. 
These functions have been summarized by Luther: “The world also 
has its kings, who rule by divine authority, as St. Paul says: ‘All 
authority is from God’ (Rom. 13:1). And yet they are, as St. Peter 
calls them, a ‘human institution’ (1 Peter 2:13), that is, estab- 
lished by human arrangement, with only the care of corporeal 
things entrusted to them.” *” 

Diplomacy, loose federations, pacts, regional alliances, all seem 
to be futile expediencies for keeping the peace, yet peace is the 
highest good which a government can promote and next to the 
execution of justice its basic raison d’étre. Political imperialism has 
failed in the twentieth century to insure the common welfare of 
subject peoples. In the face of such failures in Algeria or Cyprus, 
Indochina or India, the obvious need —at least it seems like an 
obvious need—for a United States of Europe and the United 
Nations is apparent and with that problem comes the inescapable 
question of sovereignty. 

The question of sovereignty involves fundamental questions re- 
garding the functions of government. Here the church has an 
obligation to supply answers on the basis of Scripture. The powers 
are the servants of God “unto thee for good.” Direct applications 
of this truth can be made. If a supergovernment is needed to which 
each nation surrenders some measure of sovereignty in order to 
promote the peaceful use of the atom, such a supergovernment is 
a teov didxovos. It is not merely the question of human survival 
and the obligation of the powers-that-be to protect the citizens of 
the state. For the advancement of the “good” of its citizen the 
utmost potentialities of nuclear power should be explored — the 
development of power to propel cars and ships and planes and 
trains, radiation for the healing of malignant, life-destroying cells, 
stimuli for the production of foods and fabrics to feed and clothe 
populations far in excess of those which the pessimistic Rev. T. R. 
Malthus feared could only starve. The advancement of the “good” 
means the regulation of business organizations whose wealth and 


37 Luther's Works: Selected Psalms I, American ed. (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1955), XII, 36. 
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resources and influence far exceed those of many municipalities and 
some states. When an investment in an oil company means that 
the investor earns and owns but does not manage or control, the 
question of his responsibility and the responsibility of the govern- 
ment comes to the fore. If that company is an international cartel, 
the “good” of a national citizen may demand that an international 
government regulate international trade for the good of other 
nationals. 

The common good of a world citizenry would seem to indicate 
a surrender of “legislative power, executive power, judicial power, 
with the coercive power necessary to enforce the law” *® to some 
form of supergovernment. Within such a government the basic 
freedoms would have to be preserved. Religious liberty and the 
rights of consciences would have to be safeguarded. The super- 
state would still be faced, too, with the questions of justice and 
morality. It has been said that “a new social morality which re- 
defines the rights and the responsibilities of both individual human 
beings and of voluntary economic organizations is required in this 
emerging order of associated human living.” *° 

Moreover, the haunting fears caused by the frightful weapons 
of a new age and the pervasive sense of guilt which seems to be 
the heritage of Western civilization are compelling men to probe 
the total fabric of life and the interrelations in the social order. 
The basic need, a free-lance writer and journalist of St. Louis, 
A. Mervyn Davies, has maintained, is “finding some means of 
reasserting a moral sovereignty over all of life... . One principle 
must govern all, and it must be moral principle. Similarly our 
society cannot afford amorality, particularly in the important areas 
of science, industry, government, and education.” *° A dynamic 
Christianity, which to him means Calvinism, is needed today. “The 
problem of the state and how to keep it within moral limits is as 
grave a problem for us as it was for Calvin,” he says. To that he 
adds the problem of order in the international realm and the prob- 


38 Jacques Maritain, Man and the State, Phoenix Books, fourth impression 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), p. 199. 

39 John L. Childs, Education and Morals: An Experimentalist Philosophy 
of Education (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), p. 121. 

40 A. Mervyn Davies, Foundation of American Freedom (New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955), p. 238. 
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lem of achieving social equality, problems to be answered, he be- 
lieves, in a return to the obedience of a Higher Authority and 
a sense of destiny. He does not want the advancement of an “un- 
critical Americanism,” a substitution of America for God, the wor- 
ship of power. The solution he finds in Calvin’s thought, for whom 
“the sovereignty of God meant . . . the sovereignty of truth and 
justice, love and righteousness, wherever found.” ** Such a solu- 
tion, however, injects the functions of the church into the func- 
tions of the state. 

Morality in the relationships between nations is no new prob- 
lem. The problem of order in the international realm is, how- 
ever, acute today because of the impotency of international law. 
No form of supergovernment can succeed unless a moral basis, 
not merely a juridical one, is established for its existence. The 
moral basis can be found in the zws gentium and the Natural Law. 
Robert M. Hutchins, speaking on “St. Thomas {Aquinas} and the 
World State” in 1949, demonstrated that “the concept of a pluralist 
world-wide political society perfectly squares with the basic prin- 
ciples of Thomas Aquinas’ political philosophy.” * Nevertheless 
the Roman Catholic Church ought not to usurp the right to speak 
for Christendom as a whole nor seek to direct the functions of 
the state. 

The readiness of both the Calvinists and the Romanists to con- 
fuse the political order with the ecclesiastical order must be resisted, 
as must the readiness to confuse the moral and the spiritual, or the 
common good and the Gospel of salvation. The limits of the func- 
tions of government, too, must be recognized. On the one hand 
those limits in the temporal (social and economic) sphere may 
be defined broadly—as broad as the “good” for which it is 
a “servant of God unto thee.” On the other hand any effort to 
claim the souls of men is cause for alarm and a usurpation of func- 
tions in God’s order. Because of the trend toward a religion of 
Americanism and the obvious dangers of totalitarianism the func- 
tions of the State need to be clearly understood by churchmen and 
political leaders alike. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


41 Tbid., p. 245; see pp. 241—248. 
42 Cited by Jacques Maritain in Man and the State, p. 197. 








The Season of Advent 


By FRED H. LINDEMANN 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This article represents a part of a larger manuscript 
entitled “The Sermon and the Propers” and is intended for eventual publication 
in book form. With permission of the writer we shall present other sections 
in the course of the church year.] 


HE great festivals of the church year are provided with a period 

of days that precedes and follows them as a season of prepara- 

tion for and application of the central teaching. The Feast 
of the Nativity is preceded by the Advent season and followed by 
the twelve days culminating in the Festival of the Epiphany and 
the Epiphany season. The season of Advent precedes the Nativity 
of our Lord to prepare not for God’s birth as a true man but for 
the commemoration of this historic event. 

The dominant idea of Advent is the thought of the Lord’s coming. 
The Propers of the Liturgy recognize a threefold coming: the com- 
ing in the flesh, the coming in glory, and the coming in grace. 
In Advent the Liturgy prepares for a worthy and proper commem- 
oration of our Lord’s first advent, the historical event that lies in 
the past. However, the church is not content to remind her chil- 
dren of a past event that can be called to remembrance but cannot 
be experienced. In the first coming she sees a picture of the invisible 
coming in grace that can be and is experienced in the present and 
of the visible coming in glory that shall be experienced in the future. 

Even a superficial study of the Propers will reveal that the texts 
present the three advents in almost bewildering fashion. Abruptly 
they pass from the past to the present or the future. At times they 
present two or all three advents in the same sentence. What is 
the purpose of the Liturgy? Are we to commemorate an event 
of history, or are we to receive present grace, or are we to prepare 
for the next world? 

To understand the Liturgy, and before we can put it to profit- 
able use, we must realize that an element of dramatic play or play- 
ful drama is involved. Liturgy is a play, but it is not a game without 
content of truth or reality. The interplay and mixture of the three 
comings is the holy play of the Liturgy. For profitable application 
it is necessary that we keep in mind that Liturgy is a matter of the 
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present and of reality. References to the past and to the future 
serve the present. 


The Propers will prove restrictive and mildly annoying unless 
the preacher sees clearly that the almost exclusive emphasis on the 
birth of a babe in romantic and appealing circumstances is some- 
thing comparatively new in the Christian Church and quite out of 
harmony with the Liturgy. The Propers of the Sundays in Advent 
cannot be adapted to the modern secularized observance of Christ- 
mas. The human birth of our Lord is not the only object of the 
Christmas celebration. Our Lord’s first coming may be gratefully 
pondered in memory, and such commemoration has spiritual value. 
But Advent must not be degraded to a mere sentimental pre- 
Christmas observance. Efforts to create an artificial atmosphere 
of expectancy as a preparation for the Nativity are futile. The 
first advent lies in the past and can no longer be expected. Modern 
men lack the power of imagination required to live the paradox 
of eagerly awaiting and expecting an accomplished fact of history 
as if it were to take place in the immediate future. Advent is not 
to prepare for the Nativity. It is to prepare for the commemora- 
tion of this past event. The Liturgy dramatically employs the his- 
toric fact as a picture of the constant advent in grace and of the 
second advent in glory. It brings home to us that our Lord comes 
to us daily after the manner of His first advent. His earthly life 
and work are a mighty picture of His gracious activity in the church 
and in the souls of men. The Liturgy forcefully reminds us that 
the Lord who once came in humility and lowliness will come again 
in glory and power. Preparation and expectation there will be as 
we commemorate the first coming, but the preparation will be for 
the coming in grace and for the second coming, the expectation 
will be of the second coming, resulting in watchful preparation. 

Christmas loses nothing of its actual meaning when we approach 
the Nativity as the Liturgy prescribes. On the contrary, some per- 
manent reality is given the celebration. The more recent view that 
the temporal birth is the object of the celebration is not borne out 
by the history of the Liturgy or by the liturgical texts even as we 
have them today. The whole Liturgy becomes meaningless the 
moment we accept the new view. From the beginning to the end 
it prays for the coming of Christ as the fulfillment of our hope. 
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If the coming we have in mind is that of our Lord’s nativity, how 
can we still pray for it? What meaning can such hope have since 
the object has already been fully realized in the past? We cannot 
make our own the expressions of expectation by the patriarchs and 
prophets as the Advent Liturgy gives them. The Introit for the 
First Sunday in Advent brings the words of David: “Let none that 
wait for Thee be put to shame.” The Gradual paraphrases: “All 
they that wait for Thee shall not be ashamed.” When the wor- 
shiper hears these words, he is to make them his own. He is wait- 
ing for the Lord. The Lord is coming. Is the worshiper waiting 
for the first coming? Why should he be waiting, and why should 
he pray that he be not put to shame? The Lord came two thou- 
sand years ago. The Introit and the Gradual make sense to him 
only if he waits for the Lord to come to His church in the means 
of grace and finally in glory to deliver from all evil. 


In the Collect for the First Sunday in Advent the worshiper 
prays: “Stir up Thy power and come.” Is the Lord to come at 
Christmas in Bethlehem? On the Second Sunday we pray: “Stir 
up our hearts to make ready the way of Thine only-begotten Son, 
so that by His coming we may be enabled to serve Thee with pure 
minds.” What way are we to make ready? The way of His birth? 
Or the way on which He comes into our hearts and lives? By His 
coming into our hearts we are enabled to serve God with pure 
minds. On the Third Sunday the church’s prayer is: “Lighten the 
darkness of our hearts by Thy gracious visitation.” What visita- 
tion? The birth or the visitation of grace by Word and Sacra- 
ment? Also the prayer of the Gradual, “Stir up Thy strength, and 
come and save us,” surely refers to His coming in grace and in 
glory. On the Fourth Sunday we again pray: “Stir up Thy power 
and come.” Do we pray that He come to Bethlehem at Christmas? 
No, He has come. We pray that by the help of His grace what- 
soever is hindered by our sins may be speedily accomplished. 

The words of the Epistle for the First Sunday, “Salvation is 
nearer to us than when we first believed,” (RSV), do not refer to 
the Nativity, as though Christmas were nearer now than it was 
when we first believed. The cry of the Introit for the Second Sun- 
day, “Behold, thy Salvation cometh,” does not speak of the Nativity. 
The Nativity as such is not redemptive, considered apart from 
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the redemption won on the cross. Our rebirth cannot be through 
some fancied participation in Christ’s human birth. Only through 
a participation in the death and resurrection of Christ are we born 
to a new life in Holy Baptism. The Gradual for the Second Sun- 
day declares: “Our God shall come.” This, too, cannot refer to 
God’s coming in Bethlehem. When the Epistle for the Second 
Sunday says, “That ye may abound in hope,” it must be obvious 
that the Romans were not to abound in hope of the first advent. 
What could be more artificial, more unhealthy, than to make us 
act as if we were people for whom Christ was yet unborn? How 
could we seriously ask of God that the Savior should be born to 
us when we know that He was born long ago and the fact that 
He was born is a basis of our faith? 


Nevertheless, all that has been said should make us readier to 
utter the words of the Old Testament saints with our own lips. 
We can do this because the human birth of Christ was not, in and 
of itself, the object of their hope and expectation. They were hop- 
ing for the advent of the kingdom of God, for the complete destruc- 
tion of the powers of evil, for the abolition of sin and death, for 
the final manifestation of God to His people. This is what we still 
expect. The first coming, far from satisfying our expectation, has 
brought it to an even higher pitch of intensity. That this is the mean- 
ing of Advent and its perpetual actuality is borne out by the texts 
of the Christmas Liturgy. They sing chiefly of the theophany, the 
divine appearance of the King of Glory. The first Epistle for the 
midnight or early service declares: “The grace of God has appeared 
for the salvation of all men, training us . . . awaiting our blessed 
hope, the appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior Jesus 
Christ” (RSV). The Gradual sings: “The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy foot- 
stool.” These Christmas texts announce the final Kingdom, the 
Parousia, the showing forth in glory of the King of Eternity. When 
in our preparation for Christ’s coming we do not attempt to limit 
our thoughts to the first, but include the constant coming in grace 
and the second coming in glory, our Advent preparation will quite 
naturally become a self-examination as to our personal relation to 
the God who came to earth on Christmas to suffer and die and rise 
again; who comes to us constantly in His Word and Sacrament, 
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offering and ministering grace and salvation; who shall come again ‘ 
in power and glory to complete our salvation by destroying death gin 
and leading us to eternal life with Him. wit 
Keeping in mind that the season of Advent is the time in which the 
the faithful are to prepare for our Lord’s coming and not merely we 
for the commemoration of a historic event in which we cannot par- ing 
ticipate, the thoughts suggested by the Propers for the four Sundays on 
in Advent could be arranged as follows: exp 
MAKE READY FOR THE LORD’s COMING! ot 

I. The Need of Preparation His 

II. Preparation by the Book tori 

III. Preparation by the Church ara 

IV. Preparation by Christ Himself in 

Na 

THE EPISTLES “es 

I. How to Make Ready rea 

II. The Book of Hope cor 

III. The Ministry our 

IV. The Sum — Realization of Christ’s Presence to 

THE HOLy GOSPELS - 

I. The Manner of Preparation ’ 

II. A Message of Hope of 

III. The Master and the Minister bes 

IV. He Stands Among You of 

THE First SUNDAY IN ADVENT “ 

The commemoration of our Lord’s birth has become the outstand- ies 
ing feature of the Christmas season. The weeks before the Holy 7 
Nativity are given over almost completely to the first advent. os 


Modern Christendom has made the season a holy drama of the Lor 
birth. As the antidote against the tendency to secularize and senti- 


mentalize the Nativity, the Liturgy not only offers history and : 
memory but also impresses on the faithful the reality of a present 

grace by teaching that the first advent be regarded as a symbol and e 
picture of the Lord’s constant coming in grace, of Christ’s advent we 


in His Word and Sacrament. 
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The First Sunday in Advent is the church’s New Year, the be- 
ginning of the Christian year, the year of grace. The year begins 
with the believing, waiting, expectant church looking forward to 
the coming of the Promised One, the Savior. As we enter the year, 
we are greeted by the announcement: “Behold, your King is com- 
ing to you!” For His coming we prepare in these weeks. His advent 
on the great day of the Nativity is not and can never be an actual 
experience, for it is an event of the past. Also His coming in grace 
through Word and Sacrament is nothing new. We have never 
been without His gracious presence. He never ceases to come in 
His grace and to bless us. If, then, we are to prepare for the his- 
toric event of the advent in Bethlehem, the purpose of our prep- 
aration can only be to make us thoroughly conscious of the relation 
in which we stand to Him. We do not wish to commemorate the 
Nativity merely with the thought of a little Babe born in a stable 
or as the anniversary of a historical event. At the manger we must 
realize what we really are and whete we stand in the light of the 
completed plan of which Christmas is a part. When we hear that 
our King is coming, this is the call to prepare by opening our hearts 
to His grace. We need not fear, for He comes in meekness and 
lowliness. But He comes as King, mighty to save, full of grace 
and truth. 

When we speak of the First Sunday in Advent as the beginning 
of a new year, this does not mean that something new is actually 
beginning. The Last Sunday after Trinity has more of Advent than 
of Trinity. The Introit for the Sunday before Advent speaks of 
the coming of the Alpha and Omega. “The tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them. . .. God shall be with 
them. ... Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.” The Epistle 
calls upon the faithful to be ready for the Lord’s coming. “Come, 
Lord Jesus!” rings through the Gradual. The Gospel ends on the 
note: “Watch therefore, for you know neither the day nor the hour.” 
The Propers for the First Sunday in Advent, the first in the new 
year, carry this thought over from the last of the old year. The 
faithful are waiting, trusting. Let none that wait for Thee be put 
to shame! Stir up Thy power and come! The Epistle instructs how 
to prepare for the advent. It is clear that we shall not fully meet 
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the requirements of the Propers for this First Sunday if we limit 
the advent to our Lord’s coming to His earthly Zion in His Word 
and Sacrament. 


The Introit. “Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. O my 
God, I trust in Thee; let me not be ashamed, let not mine enemies 
triumph over me. Yea, let none that wait on Thee be ashamed. 
Show me Thy ways, O Lord; teach me Thy paths.” 

A new year begins. We know not what it will bring. But it 
will be a year of grace. God will come to His beloved day by day 
and lead them to green pastures and still waters. The personal note 
is clear. Confidently, trustingly I lift my soul to God. I have power- 
ful enemies, but God will not permit them to triumph. I wait on 
Him for help and deliverance. He will show me His ways and 
teach me His paths. The promised and accepted relationship is 
individual and personal. 


The Collect. “Stir up, we beseech Thee, Thy power, O Lord, 
and come; that by Thy protection we may be rescued from the 
threatening perils of our sins, and saved by Thy mighty deliverance; 
who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever 
one God, world without end.” 

This prayer is addressed to God the Son. We pray, “Come! 
Maranatha!” For what? Rescue and deliverance from sin and its 
consequences. We wait, we hope, we trust. Sinners exiled from 
God, beset by powerful enemies, threatened by the perils of our 
sins, we pray that the Son of God stir up His power and come. This 
is the great prayer of preparation throughout the Advent season 
until Christmas Eve. We are preparing for Christmas; but if we 
are ready for one manner of coming, we are equally ready for every 
coming in life or death. We pray not only that the Lord take pos- 
session of our souls when He comes at Christmas, not only that He 
come in His Word and Sacrament through the year that lies ahead, 
but also that He come and save us by His mighty deliverance at 
His second coming in glory. 

The Epistle, Rom. 13:11-14. We dare not lose sight of the fact 
that the preparation of which St. Paul speaks here is for the second 
coming at the end of the world. The advents are connected. If we 
are prepared for our Lord’s coming in His Word and Sacrament, 
we are fully prepared also for the second coming. At the first He 
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came to purchase salvation by His death, at the second He will 
come to bring the fullness of salvation. He who lives in readiness 
for the advent in glory is prepared to receive the King when He 
comes visibly in Bethlehem and also invisibly in His means of grace. 
The Epistle instructs as to the manner in which we are to prepare 
for Christ’s advent, past, present, and future. Below is an attempt 
to outline this lesson of the Epistle. 

The Gradual. “A\\ they that wait on Thee shall not be ashamed, 
O Lord. Show me Thy ways, O Lord; teach me Thy paths. Show 
us Thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us Thy salvation.” 

We have here an echo of the Introit and the Collect. The 
Gradual connects the thoughts of the Epistle with those of the 
Gospel. The rubric states that “when the Gradual is omitted, the 
Alleluia or the Sentence for the Season may be sung.” Therefore 
the Sentence is included at this point. 

The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies, for they have been ever of old. Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, Matt. 21:1-9, proclaims to the waiting church that 
the events of Palm Sunday were a fulfillment of the hope and ex- 
pectation stirred up and kept alive by ancient prophets. Isaiah had 
promised: “Behold, your Salvation comes.” Zechariah had foretold: 
“Lo, your King comes to you; triumphant and victorious is He, 
humble and riding on an ass, on a colt, the foal of an ass” (RSV). 
He comes to His people meek and lowly, yet triumphant and vic- 
torious, bringing salvation, glorious in His power to save. Stir up 
Thy power and come, the power of the King who comes to redeem 
and save, the power of Immanuel, God with us. 

The Proper Preface. “Whose way John the Baptist prepared, 
proclaiming Him the Messiah, the very Lamb of God, and calling 
sinners to repentance that they might escape from the wrath to 
be revealed when He cometh again in glory.” 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 

How to Prepare for Our Lord’s Advent 
A. By knowing the time, its shortness, possibilities, uncertainty, 
and its inadequacy for the solemn work to be done in it. Fear of 
the King’s displeasure and judgment or the desire to escape His 
condemnation are not the motivation. We are drawn by the Love 
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that prepared our redemption and gave us the hope of salvation. 
There is urgency, for the salvation our Lord will bring at His return 
is nearer to us now than when we were brought to faith. Yet its 
nearness should curb our impatience and instill new hope. Then 
let us hold fast a little longer. 

B. By using the time. This life is the night, eternity is the morn- 
ing. The night is far spent. We are to cast off the works and ways 
of this life’s darkness and put on the armor of light, the holiness 
that is bright and safe as armor, that wearing it and fighting in 
it to the last, we may be welcomed by the King at His appearance. 

C. By putting on Christ. His merits are to be our hope, His life 
is to be our example, His character is to be as the clothing of our 
spirits. Clothed in the light, Satan cannot hurt us, and the King 
will recognize us as His own. So shall we be fully prepared for 
His coming. 

OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 


For our example the holy Gospel tells us how Jerusalem pre- 
pared to meet her King, that we may prepare to meet Him as He 
comes to His holy city, His church. 

A. The preparation by the disciples. Two disciples were sent to 
make preparations for the King’s entry, very simple but very sig- 
nificant preparations, showing both His great humility and His 
kingly claims. Only dimly at best did the disciples sense the sig- 
nificance of what they were doing and what was to follow, but 
they knew their Lord, His power and omniscience, and followed 
His directions trustingly and willingly. His disciples today must 
labor with such readiness for their Lord’s sake. He needs many 
loyal and eager hearts to come in triumph. 

B. The preparation of the multitude. The people prepared His 
way as best they could with garments and branches. They pre- 
pared also a sweet song of salvation for the Savior-King. The 
desire for salvation is the great mark of readiness. “Hosanna, save 
now!” is the song the King longs to hear as He comes. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


A practical application of the day’s main thought to the Lord’s 
Supper will be appreciated by the faithful. The majority has been 
instructed and trained to come to the Lord’s Table solely to receive 
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forgiveness and has never learned to look for and expect the almost 
countless fruits of forgiveness. In speaking to his flock of life and 
salvation as the blessed fruits of forgiveness, the shepherd must ever 
keep in mind that he is dealing with saints of God, sanctified and 
holy men and women. They were washed clean in Holy Baptism. In 
the preparatory part of the service they were again assured in the 
name of the Triune God and by His authority that all their sins were 
cast into the sea of forgetfulness. Throughout the Liturgy they speak 
to God and He to them as redeemed and forgiven. By eating and 
drinking they are about to proclaim that they firmly believe the Lord 
Jesus died for them. They are not coming to the Lord’s Table solely 
to seek forgiveness or to proclaim that they are forgiven. These 
saints go beyond forgiveness also to the blessings and gifts that 
are theirs as a result and consequence of their forgiveness. They 
eat and drink in remembrance of their Lord, to His memory or 
memorial. They recall not only that He died for them. True, He 
whom they remember was never more Himself than in His death 
for them, but there is more about Him to remember. To remember 
Him, His Person, means to recall all about Him, all that He was 
and is, all that He said and promised, all that He did, does, and 
will do. They remember that He redeemed and saved them not 
only from the consequences but also from the power and bondage 
of sin. By His death He purchased them to be His own that they 
may live under Him and serve Him as their King. 


What is there to remember about our Lord and King on the 
First Sunday in Advent? The Proper Preface for Advent speaks 
of preparing for His coming by repentance and of His coming 
again in glory. On this Sunday we emphasize His gracious com- 
ing in Word and Sacrament. Our King comes to live with us 
for another year in grace and mercy. He brings us salvation. Our 
redemption is finished, but the application of salvation is a con- 
tinuing process. Day by day He saves us from some besetting sin, 
some weakness or doubt or unbelief, from self-love and selfishness 
and lovelessness. He comes in His Word and Sacrament. Historical 
Lutheranism does not divide into coming in His Word and coming 
in His Sacrament. For the two cannot be separated. The sermon 
is not exclusively the Word. Our Small Catechism states that in 
the Holy Sacrament Christ’s words are as the chief thing besides 
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bodily eating and drinking. So the Word of Christ is also in the 
Lord’s Supper. Our Liturgy brings the Word, in the Introit, Col- 
lect, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Preface, Sanctus, Benedictus, Narra- 
tive, and during Communication. In the Lord’s Supper the King 
comes to His beloved in His Word. 


As we eat and drink, we enter into communion with the King 
of our salvation. We become parties to the covenant of forgive- 
ness that was established when He gave His body and shed His 
blood. By entering upon the covenant, we acknowledge Christ to 
be our King and pledge to serve Him. We agree to cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armor of light. We resolve to 
conduct ourselves becomingly and to make no provision for the 
flesh, to gratify its desires. We put on the Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord’s coming to Jerusalem as Savior and Deliverer reminds us 
that our King will come again to bring full salvation and com- 
plete deliverance to His own. The night is far spent and this sal- 
vation is nearer than when we first came to believe. We pray that 
by our King’s power we may be rescued from the threatening perils 
of our sins and saved by His mighty deliverance. As the believer 
enters into communion with his King, he enters upon the agree- 
ment that he will prepare his heart by faithfully and trustingly 
obeying his Lord in the ways He will show him and in the paths 
He will teach him. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


This week completes an Advent cycle. The message of the 
First Sunday was: “Your King is coming! Prepare!” The Propers 
spoke of His visible coming to Jerusalem in humility and meek- 
ness, on His way to the cross. This was a picture of His constant 
coming in His Word and Sacrament, invisible, without outward 
glory and power. The message of the Second Sunday is: “Your 
King is coming again, visibly and in power and glory, to deliver 
His own from all evil!” It is a message of encouragement and hope. 

The Introit. “Daughter of Zion, behold, thy Salvation cometh. 
The Lord shall cause His glorious voice to be heard, and ye shall 
have gladness of heart. Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock.” 


Many ignore and reject the Lord now, but the day is coming 
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when His majestic voice will fill His enemies with terror. How- 
ever, this is not the heart of today’s message. The teaching of 
the day is addressed to the faithful. “Behold, thy Salvation cometh!” 
You shall be delivered from your enemies. All who receive the 
King as He comes to His Zion in Word and Sacrament, all who 
remain faithful until the end shall then have gladness of heart. 
The psalm verse will be more readily understood in the light of 
the fact that originally the entire Psalm was chanted, in this in- 
stance the Eightieth. “Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock! Thou who art enthroned upon the 
cherubim, shine forth before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh! 
Stir up Thy might, and come to save us! Restore us, O God; let 
Thy face shine, that we may be saved!” 


The Collect. “Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to make ready the 
way of Thine only-begotten Son, so that by His coming we may 
be enabled to serve Thee with pure minds.” 

We can no longer make ready for the first advent, as this lies 
in the past. But our Lord’s first advent is a picture of the constant 
coming to His church in Word and Sacrament. This is the con- 
nection established by the Collect between the commemoration 
of the first coming in lowliness and the second advent in glory. 
All gladness of heart at the prospect of the King’s coming in glory 
is possible only if His first and His constant coming enables us to 
serve Him with pure minds. 

The Epistle, Rom. 15:4-13. “Thy Salvation cometh!” “Ye shall 
have gladness of heart.” “Stir up our hearts that we may be enabled 
to serve Thee with pure minds.” The Lord promised to save and 
deliver us at His second coming. As we wait and longingly look 
for His appearance, we might grow weary and discouraged. “That 
by steadfastness and by the encouragement of the Scriptures we 
might have hope.” When St. Paul speaks of hope, he means un- 
questioning confidence and certain conviction. The Old Testament 
was written to instill and maintain hope in the hearts of the wait- 
ing believers, Jews and Gentiles. It is a Book of hope. Its very 
object was to kindle and keep alive hope. Its covenants all pointed 
to a better covenant, its sacrifices to a more availing sacrifice that 
could take away sin, its prophecies to a better dispensation in the 
dim future. It is a record of men who trusted God’s promises and 
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were not disappointed. These Scriptures were written for our 
learning. 


The Gradual. “Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath 
shined; our God shall come. Gather My saints together unto Me, 
those that have made a covenant with Me by sacrifice. Alleluia! 
Alleluia! The powers of heaven shall be shaken. And then shall 
they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great 
glory. Alleluia!” 

The unity of thought with the other Propers becomes even clearer 
from the context in Ps.50:1-5 (RSV): “The Mighty One, God 
the Lord, speaks and summons the earth from the rising of the 
sun to its setting. Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God shines 
forth. Our God comes, He does not keep silence, before Him is 
a devouring fire, round about Him a mighty tempest. He calls to 
the heavens above and to the earth, that He may judge His people: 
Gather to Me My faithful ones, who made a covenant with Me by 
sacrifice.” In the Epistle, St. Paul writes: “May the God of stead- 
fastness and encouragement grant you to live in such harmony with 
one another, in accord with Christ Jesus, that together you may 
with one voice glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies; for they have been ever of old. Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, Luke 21:25-36. The teaching of the day centers 
here, in our Lord’s own prophecy concerning His second coming. 
The days of sin and trial, of time and the world, will end in victory 
and complete restoration. Our Lord is here speaking to His own, 
to cheer and encourage the faithful. They will suffer persecution, 
“but not a hair of your head will perish.” By their endurance they 
will gain their lives. Terrifying things will be upon the earth, and 
faithless men will faint with fear and foreboding. But “when these 
things begin to take place, look up and raise your heads, because 
your redemption is drawing near.” The holy Gospel contains the 
New Testament message of hope and is to impress on us our great 
duty to prepare for the final advent. 

The Proper Preface. “Whose way John the Baptist prepared, 
proclaiming Him the Messiah, the very Lamb of God, and calling 
sinners to repentance that they might escape from the wrath to be 
revealed when He cometh again in glory.” 
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OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 
The Old Testament a Book of Hope 


A. Christ came to fulfill all the hopes of the Jews, “to confirm 
the promises given the patriarchs,” and to set His seal on all the 
promises of the Old Testament. “A servant to the circumcised to 
show God’s truthfulness,” with a special mission to the Jews. They 
hoped for the Messiah, and Christ came to show that this hope was 
not mistaken. As Prophet, Priest, and King He fulfilled all that 
God had promised. 

B. A Book of hope for the Gentiles. Many promises to the 
Gentiles were scattered through the Old Testament. Christ came 
to fulfill these and open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
These promises are apparently alien to Jewish exclusiveness, yet 
necessary to prepare the way for the rule of the Root of Jesse. 

C. A Book of hope for us. The Old Testament still has a mes- 
sage of hope. In our own trials and difficulties we may turn to 
the example of those who in darker days remained faithful to the 
God of hope and were not disappointed, and may draw lessons of 
patience and comfort. First patience, then comfort, then hope, and 
finally something higher still, “joy and peace in believing.” St. Paul 
also refers to the mode of remaining steadfast and strong: harmony 
with one another. 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
A New Testament Message of Hope 


A. A world in despair. Without Christ the course of this world 
is without hope. There will be distress, perplexity, fear, and fore- 
boding. All who have not learned to love Christ will always dread 
His appearing. 

B. The Christian hope. That which will make unbelievers fear 
will inspire the believer with eager hope. He will look up and 
raise his head in eager, joyful expectation as he sees redemption 
drawing near. He will know that the storms sweeping over the 
world are the gales that usher in the spring and summertime of 
God’s kingdom and the perfect sunshine of Christ's presence. 

C. The certainty of the Christian hope. It is as sure as the sure 
Word of Christ. All else shall pass away, but Christ’s words never. 
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Each generation shall find them true. The Bible is a Book of calm 
confidence. It sees the worst and yet assures of the best, looking 
toward the Kingdom that cannot be shaken, full of faith in Him 
who is “the same yesterday, today, and forever.” From cover to 
cover the Bible is a Book of hope and the Book of the God of hope. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


The Lord’s Supper assumes unusual significance on this day. 
The words of the Preface “when He cometh again in glory” once 
more bring to mind the day’s lesson regarding the second advent. 
We remember that when on Maundy Thursday our Lord sat at 
table, and the apostles with Him, He said: “I have earnestly de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before I suffer, for I tell you 
I shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” He 
took a cup, and when He had given thanks, He said: “Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves; for I tell you that from now on 
I shall not drink of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God 
comes.” The church never forgot that as her Lord said farewell in 
the Upper Room He looked longingly down the centuries to the 
moment when He would visibly be with His beloved at His second 
advent. The thought of His return must have been uppermost in 
His mind that night, for all four accounts of the Institution bring 
some reference to it. St.Paul wrote that by eating and drinking 
“you proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes.” That the last 
banquet of the Son of God on earth should be connected with the 
Messianic banquet in heaven was inevitable. The first liturgical 
prayer the worshiping church addressed to her exalted Christ was: 
“Come, Lord Jesus!” In the earliest Liturgy the celebrant says, “May 
Grace come and this world pass away.” With “Grace” is meant the 
Lord Jesus. The congregation responds, “Hosanna to the God of 
David.” Again the celebrant, “If any be holy, let him come; if he 
be not, let him repent. Maranatha!” The Lord is coming. If any 
is a baptized believer, let him come to Holy Communion with his 
Lord. If not, let him first become a Christian. The Lord is com- 
ing, here in the holy Sacrament and again at the end of the world. 

Down the ages the church has always connected the invisible 
coming in Holy Communion with the visible advent in glory, the 
Supper in the Upper Room with the great marriage supper in 
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heaven, the coming to His bride in the holy Sacrament with the 
coming of the Bridegroom to take her home. The Lord’s Supper 
bridges the time between our Lord’s days on earth and His return 
in glory. At His Table we enter upon timelessness. Time and 
eternity meet. The thoughts of the communicant move between 
two high points, the Last Supper on earth and the first and eternal 
supper in the kingdom of God. Just where along the way between 
these two points he happens to commune with his Lord in the holy 
Sacrament is of no consequence. Every celebration is a repetition 
of the first and an anticipation of the last. 


The Lord’s Supper is the bread of Pilgrims, the sustenance on 
the way through this world to the kingdom of God, the sustaining, 
strengthening food on the way from time to eternity, from here to 
yonder. The believers eat as Israel ate the Passover in Egypt, girded 
and ready, ate and hurried away. Elijah found food under the broom 
tree, “ate and drank, and went in the strength of that food forty 
days and forty nights to Horeb the mount of God.” So the believer 
eats and drinks food prepared by God in the holy Sacrament and 
is strengthened on his journey to the Mount of God. 


In the celebration we lift our hearts far above this poor earth 
to the throne of Him who died and lives for evermore. Yes, Christ 
will come to us according to His promise. He is present in heaven, 
and before Him all angels and saints sing praises. We lift our 
hearts unto the Lord and join the heavenly choir in the hymn that 
came to us from heaven, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of the 
angels! Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.” Enraptured, 
the pilgrims find themselves in the heavenly company. The Lord 
Jesus comes in His Word of promise, communes with them, unites 
Himself with them, to live in and with them. He companies with 
them once more. Soon He will come to take them home. Yes, He 
will come! Even now His presence is not a matter of distance but 
only of seeing what the eyes of faith always behold. 


So the faithful pilgrims celebrate the Lord’s death. So they keep 
alive and strengthen the hope that is in them. So they join the 
saints of all ages in the prayer of unshakable hope, “Amen! Come, 
Lord Jesus! Maranatha!” and proclaim the Lord’s death until He 
comes. 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


The Lord is at hand! Prepare for His coming! We cannot pre- 
pare for His first advent, as this lies in the past. But the commem- 
. oration of the Nativity forcefully reminds us that there is a constant 
coming and a future coming. For these we are to prepare. At the 
first coming St. John prepared the way. The Lord still has His 
messengers who are to prepare the faithful for a blessed commem- 
oration of the first advent, for the constant coming in Word and 
Sacrament, and for the coming in power and glory. They are the 
ministers of Christ. The Propers for this day direct attention to 
them and call upon the faithful to examine their attitude toward 
Christ’s inessengers and their message. 


The Introit. “Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say, Rejoice. 
Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is at hand. 
Be careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God. 
Lord, Thou hast been favorable unto Thy land; Thou hast brought 
back the captivity of Jacob.” 

The Antiphon is from the New Testament, which is extremely 
rare. God has kept His promise, the waiting is over, the voice of 
the Forerunner is heard at last. Therefore prepare with gladness, 
rejoice in the Lord always, for He is at hand. But joy is not to be 
unrestrained. The realization of the blessing in that coming, in 
that fulfillment, is best found in quiet, holy contemplation. Let your 
gentleness be known to all men, in the joy of gratitude and adoring 
worship, in prayer and supplication with thanksgiving. The Lord 
has not forgotten. He has fulfilled His promise. The Lord is at 
hand. Thou hast been favorable unto Thy land, Thou didst restore 
the fortunes of Jacob. 

The Collect. “Lord, we beseech Thee, give ear to our prayers, 
and lighten the darkness of our hearts by Thy gracious visitation.” 

In the holy Gospel for this day, our Lord says of St. John that 
he was His messenger, preparing the way before Him. In the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel it is said that the Forerunner came to 
bear witness of the Light. He was not the Light, but the messenger 
of preparation, the merest ray before the Dayspring who was to 
arise and give light, to be the Light of the world. In preparation 
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for the advent we pray that by Christ’s gracious visitation the dark- 
ness of our hearts may be dispelled and the Light shine in the 
darkness. 

The Epistle, 1 Cor. 4:1-5. St. John was the preacher of prepara- 
tion. The King who is coming again still has His preachers of 
preparation, the ministers of Christ, the stewards of the mysteries 
of God. They are to “go and show” again the things they hear 
and see. To prepare God’s people for Christ’s constant and future 
coming, they must themselves lead by their example. They rejoice 
in the Lord always, because He has come, is coming, will come. 
“The Lord is at hand.” Their forebearance is to be known to all 
men. Carefree but prayerful and thankful they go before Him. 
They have ever before them the Herald’s example. Ministers of 
Christ, stewards of God’s mysteries. They are to be faithful, trust- 
worthy. They are to learn, as did the Forerunner, what it means 
to fight through the trials of this life, the testing of faith, the judg- 
ment of men, the suffering for righteousness’ sake. They are to 
face the perils of being “offended in Me” and learn the blessedness 
of clinging to Him through all. 

The Gradual. “Thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine 
forth. Stir up Thy strength and come. Give ear, O Shepherd of 
Israel, Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Stir up Thy strength, and come and save us. Alleluia!” 

The words are from the opening verses of Psalm 80. See the 
Psalm Verse of the Introit for the Second Sunday in Advent. The 
Collect for this day speaks of lighting the darkness of our hearts, 
the Gradual of shining forth. 

The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies; for they have been ever of old. Alleluia!” 

The Gospel, Matt.11:2-10. Through her ministry the church 
endeavors to prepare her children for the advent. She did wisely 
when she introduced that stern preacher, St. John the Baptist, at 
this point. This is the second Sunday before Christmas, and there 
is danger that from here on our preparation consist largely in work- 
ing ourselves into an emotional, sentimental state about a poor 
Babe born in a stable. It is well to be reminded that Christmas 
means more than gushing over a touching story or indulging in 
a spree of unselfish giving. We need to have the voice in the wilder- 
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ness cry to us, “Make straight in the desert a highway for your 
God!” God is coming. Prepare His way into your hearts and lives, 
for it is here that He would enter and rule. The unbelieving world 
around us waxes sentimental over the poor Babe because it knows 
nothing of and cares less for, the spiritual aspects of Christmas. 
“Blessed is he who takes no offense at Me.” 


What are we to prepare for? The mere commemoration of the 
birth of Jesus is not an experience but a recalling of a historical 
event. “Go and tell what you see and hear,” is for us. What shall 
we hear and see? The prophets tell us what we may expect. “The 
afflicted (or poor) shall eat and be satisfied” (Ps. 22:26). “The 
deaf shall hear the words of a book, and out of their gloom and 
darkness the eyes of the blind shall see” (Is.29:18). “The Lord 
has anointed Me to bring good tidings to the afflicted; He has sent 
Me to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to those who are bound... 
to comfort all who mourn” (Is. 61:1, 2). 

What do we see and hear? The spiritually poor, afflicted by guilt 
feelings, mourning over their sins, shall be satisfied. The thought 
of sin is not out of place as we prepare to go to Bethlehem. The 
Child in the manger can mean nothing to us unless we come with 
the words ringing in our hearts, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins.” Thank God if you 
come to Bethlehem with guilt feelings. You may leave them there 
and go away without them. “Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” In Bethlehem God enters our 
human life as a true man to cancel all sin and to take all guilt 
upon Himself. Peace, the peace between God and man, is accom- 
plished in Bethlehem. Men are again the objects of God’s good 
will. In and through the Christ Child God has established a con- 
tract and bound Himself to forgive all and every sin. “Go and 
tell.” The world asks, “Art Thou He, or look we for another?” 
The church answers with her testimony and tells of what she has 
seen and heard. Her experience carries proof and conviction. 

The Proper Preface. “Whose way John the Baptist prepared, 
proclaiming Him the Messiah, the very Lamb of God, and calling 
sinners to repentance that they might escape from the wrath to be 
revealed when He cometh again in glory.” 
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OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 
The Dignity and Responsibility of the Ministerial Office 


A. In relation to Christ, pastors are ministers. They are not their 
own masters but the servants of the King. They are sent to do 
His business in the world, not their own. To Him alone they are 
responsible. They are not ministers of congregations, but ministers 
of Christ, and of men for Christ’s sake. This truth rebukes alike 
those who unduly magnify or unduly depreciate. The pastor is only 
a minister, not to be thought of beyond his due; but he is Christ’s 
minister, and not to be despised. 


B. In relation to other Christians and God’s people, pastors are 
stewards. The treasure they are called to disperse is not their own. 
The pardon they announce, the Gospel they preach, the Sacraments 
they administer are effective only by Christ’s commission and 
authority. Only their faults are their own, and for these they are 
responsible to Christ alone. What matter who condemns if Christ 
approves? or who approves if Christ condemns? Faithfulness, trust- 
worthiness, is the only duty of stewards, and of this their Master 
is the one Judge. It is their duty to keep their conscience clear, 
not aware of anything against themselves, but the final arbiter is 
not conscience but Christ. “Therefore do not pronounce judgment 
before the time, before the Lord comes.” The work of the pastor 
is not only to prepare others for Christ’s advent, but to be prepared 
himself, to heed his own message. 


OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 
The Trustworthy Servant and His Faithful Master 


A. The trustworthy minister. St. John was such a faithful min- 
ister. His faithfulness to duty had caused him to be in prison, and 
finally cost him his life. Condemned to inactivity, this eager ser- 
vant became impatient when he heard of the quiet, peaceful man- 
ner in which his Master was establishing the Kingdom. Things 
were not going as he had imagined. To rouse the Lord to greater 
aggressiveness, he sent a message implying that it was high time 
to get things under way. The threshing floor was to be cleared, 
the chaff burned with unquenchable fire. This shows that the 
strongest are at times weak, the brightest faith clouded, and the 
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most earnest and sincere have their dark times of apparent failure 
and discouragement. 


B. The faithful Master. Our Lord’s treatment of St. John is 
a strong encouragement to His ministers. (1) As an example of 
patience. Tell John again just what is happening. Am I not doing 
what I must do according to God’s plan as revealed by the prophets? 
I am doing the deeds expected of Me. Christ will be judged by 
His deeds. This will ever be the best answer to those who doubt 
our sincerity. Then the gentle reproof, “Blessed is he who takes 
no offense at Me.” The blessedness of faith is its best argument, 
and the misery of doubt its own condemnation. Very foolish are 
the stumbling blocks over which some allow themselves to stumble, 
e.g., the imperfection of the church and the faults of Christians. 


(2) As an example of generosity. Our Lord refrained from 
blame, and He lavished praise. He will ever praise in His ministers 
the same qualities He found to praise in His forerunner. He will 
praise their firm steadfastness. He would not have them “as reeds 
shaken in the wind” of popularity or unpopularity. He will praise 
their self-denial. He would not have His ministers men of self- 
indulgence and soft luxury. He will praise the true prophet who 
declares His will, and the true messenger who prepares His way. 
He would have all His ministers true John Baptists. Being that, 
they may rely on His faithfulness. 


THE HoLy COMMUNION 


On this Sunday the church witnesses that the Man of Nazareth 
who healed the blind, the lame, the lepers, the deaf, who raised 
the dead and preached good news to the poor, is indeed He who 
was to come, the Savior. She invites her children to confess and 
proclaim their faith in Him and His saivation by eating His body 
and drinking His blood together with the bread and wine. By eat- 
ing and drinking to His memorial the believer declares that the 
Redeemer came to save him, that this body was given and this 
blood shed to purchase for him the forgiveness of his sins and all 
the heavenly treasures that are his because all his sins are forgiven 
and he is at peace with his heavenly Father. By drinking of the 
cup of the New Covenant he becomes a party to that covenant 
and has forgiveness, life, and blessedness. 
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However, as a party to the covenant, the believer has definite 
obligations. Christ is his King, who has bought him with a price 
to be His own, to live under Him in His kingdom. As he now 
proclaims the death for Him, as he enters anew into the covenant, 
he declares that he welcomes his King as an obedient subject. He 
is done with the service of sin and self. In his life he will tell 
out what he has seen and heard, that he has found Christ a loving, 
glorious Lord and King, whose yoke is easy and whose burden is 
light. 

THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


The ancient church called this last Sunday before the Holy 
Nativity the Preparation. The Propers reflect the eager expecta- 
tion of the faithful. “Let the earth open and bring forth salvation!” 
“Stir up Thy power and come!” “The Lord is at hand!” “The Lord 
is nigh!” “There standeth one among you.” From the preparation 
by the Bible and by the church we are led to the yet deeper truth 
of preparation by Christ Himself. The inward and spiritual pres- 
ence of Christ is needed if we are to be ready for the commemora- 
tion of His outward and visible coming. 


The Introit. “Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and let the 
skies pour down righteousness. Let the earth open and bring forth 
salvation. The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork.” 


The Revised Standard Version translates Is. 45:8: “Shower, 
O heavens, from above, and let the skies rain down righteousness; 
let the earth open, that salvation may sprout forth, and let it cause 
righteousness to spring up also.” The psalm reads: “The heavens 
are telling the glory of God; and the firmament proclaims His 
handiwork” (Ps. 19:1). When the Christ Child came, God showered 
His love upon the world. The heavens opened, and a multitude 
of the heavenly host told the glory of God. But the Introit reaches 
far beyond the Feast of the Nativity to Golgotha, where salvation 
sprouted fourth from the earth. In Bethlehem the Tree of Life was 
planted. The Lord is at hand. Make ready for the planting. The 
heavens are about to open and tell the glory of God. 

The Collect. “Stir up, O Lord, we beseech Thee, Thy power 
and come, and with great might succor us, that by the help of Thy 
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grace whatsoever is hindered by our sins may be speedily accom- 
plished through Thy mercy and satisfaction, who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world with- 
out end.” 


This prayer is addressed to the Son, in harmony with the thought 
of this day, “Preparation by Christ for Christ.” His unseen presence 
and power, His inward advent, prepare us for His outward coming. 


The Epistle, Phil. 4:4-7, adds the great Advent cry, “The Lord 
is at hand,” and teaches the true preparation. We are ready when 
our hearts are full of joy, our lives reveal moderation and gentle- 
ness, our mouths are filled with prayer and thanksgiving, our souls 
possessed of the peace of God. “To Bethlehem hasten to worship 
the Lord.” 


The Gradual. “The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon 
Him, to all that call upon Him in truth. My mouth shall speak 
the praise of the Lord, and let all flesh bless His holy name. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Thou art my Help and my Deliverer; make 
no tarrying, O my God! Alleluia!” 


The presence of Christ is the source of all preparedness. True 
preparedness is within our reach, for the Lord is near to all that 
call upon Him in truth. We shall not be disappointed. We, too, 
shall praise Him for being our Help and Deliverer. 


The Proper Sentence. “Alleluia! Remember, O Lord, Thy tender 
mercies; for they have been ever of old. Alleluia!” 


The Gospel, John 1:19-28. We see the Herald in action, pre- 
paring the earth for the great event. His purpose is to direct atten- 
tion away from himself to Christ. “This is the testimony of John 
. . . He confessed, he did not deny, but confessed . . . ‘I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of 
the Lord.’” He is here. He stands among you. This testimony 
strikingly illustrated that Christ alone can prepare us for His 
advent. 


The Proper Preface. “Whose way John the Baptist prepared, 
proclaiming Him the Messiah, the very Lamb of God, and calling 
sinners to repentance that they might escape from the wrath to 
be revealed when He cometh again in glory.” 
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OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE EPISTLE 
The Realization of Christ’s Presence 


A. The source of joy. The importance of Christian joy is in- 
dicated by St. Paul’s double command, “Rejoice, and again I say, 
Rejoice.” Its possibility lies in the words “in the Lord,” for only 
in the service of Christ and in connection with Christ can we be 
glad in a world of so much sorrow. In union with Christ the be- 
liever gains the joy of Christ in the unbroken consciousness of divine 
love. 

B. The source of forbearance or gentleness. What the Author- 
ized Version translates with “moderation” is gentleness in spirit 
and temper. It is enforced by the nearness of Christ's advent. This 
will make us yielding as to our personal rights, for the end is so 
near when all things shall lose their value; patient under insults 
and annoyances, all so soon to be forgotten; gentle in the expres- 
sion of opinion, for He is so near who knows all things perfectly 
and will prove us all to be more or less mistaken; ready to resign 
the world’s joys, ambitions, gains, and engagements, for when He 
arrives, all this poor world will vanish. This argument may well 
make us gentle and yielding in spirit, since He is coming who was 
the very King and Prince of gentleness. Let us hold nothing very 
tight except the Gospel, Christian truth, and moral principles. Let 
us be ready to drop all that is ours, so that we may hold fast all 
that is Christ’s; ready to drop earth that we may better grasp heaven. 


C. The source of freedom from care. If Christ is at hand to 
reverse our hasty judgments, He is at hand to hear our prayers. 
In such a presence anxiety is a sin and altogether unchristian. The 
Epistle contains a prescription and a promise. 

The prescription is prayer. “Let your requests be made known 
to God.” This is a universal prescription applying to everything, 
for nothing is too large or too small to bring to God. Prayer covers 
all we desire, supplication all we fear. The prescription includes 
thanksgiving, for God will give little to those who seem to think 
that He has given them nothing. 


The promise is peace. God bestows the peace that comes from 
prayer, and it is like Him who bestows it, “the peace of God which 
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passes all understanding.” It shall dwell in the heart and hold its 
own, like a garrison keeping all enemies away. This peace the 
heart can feel, the mind accept, and it comes in and through Christ 
and Christ alone. From Him comes peace with God and the peace 
of God. The source of all these benefits is the presence of our Lord. 
Our joy is “in the Lord,” our gentleness flows from the knowledge 
“the Lord is at hand,” and our peace is “through and in Christ 
Jesus.” 
OUTLINE FOR SERMON ON THE HOLY GOSPEL 


The Herald’s Confession of Inferiority 


A. His inferiority in dignity. In three humble negatives he dis- 
claims all distinction. With great emphasis he repudiates the very 
thought that he is the Messiah for whose advent he was to prepare. 
No words can be stronger. “He confessed, he did not deny, but 
confessed, I am not the Christ.” The prophet Malachi had spoken 
for God, “Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
great and terrible Day of the Lord comes.” St. John in very truth 
was this Elijah, yet he did not advance for himself so high a claim. 
Our Lord said of him that he was a prophet and more than 
a prophet, yet St. John could see in himself no resemblance what- 
ever to a prophet. Such humility is a true mark of those best fitted 
to prepare others for Christ. They stand aside and let Him pass. 
If He alone can do this work, they must of necessity be humble. 


B. His inferiority in office. He thinks of himself not as a speaker 
but as a voice, not as a messenger but as a message. He regards 
his Baptism as merely preparatory, there is need for a more per- 
fect cleansing. He looks upon himself as unworthy to perform the 
service of a slave to the coming Master. His work was the humble 
duty of preparation, and the need for even that had passed, for the 
Christ was standing among them though they knew it not, His own 
final message was about to be delivered, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 


Christ stands among you! This is the last message of the church 
before the great day of His coming. By His unseen presence alone 
can we be prepared to celebrate His first advent or to welcome the 
second advent. All personal effort, ail use of the means of grace 
provided in the church are effectual only in so far as we cling to the 
personal Savior. 
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THE HoLy COMMUNION 


The realization of Christ’s presence is the source of Christmas 
joy. We say that we visit the manger of Christ in spirit to rejoice. 
We give the appearance that Christmas is a joyous occasion. Is our 
joy genuine? Over what do we rejoice? Surely we have progressed 
beyond the point where the Nativity means only that since Christ 
came to die for us we need not go to hell. Is there nothing positive? 
Christmas means that we who were separated from God now have 
Him with us. It means God present on earth, among us, in us. 
God is here! 

To tell us that God is with us, the heavens open in Bethlehem 
and the glory of heaven streams forth upon the earth. God comes 
to earth and opens the gates of Paradise once more. They stand 
open ever since! “He opens us again the door of Paradise today.” 
Heaven is the presence of God, and heaven has come to earth. 
Christmas means that God is present among men, to be worshiped 
on bended knee as He is adored in heaven. Christmas means that 
God companies with men and communes with sinners. Christmas 
means that we are traveling toward the open gates of home into 
the presence of God. We are to spend eternity worshiping and 
adoring Him, in having sweet communion and fellowship with our 
Lord and King. 

Do we truly rejoice over the prospect of spending eternity in 
heaven with God? Will our joy in Bethlehem be genuine? How 
much of our singing is merely the mouthing of pious and senti- 
mental phrases? Heaven is the presence of God. Our sole occupa- 
tion will be to adore and admire and worship, to have communion 
and fellowship with Christ. Have we a taste for this sort of thing? 
Shall we enjoy an eternity of worshiping God and communing with 
Christ? Is God attractive enough for us to rejoice over the prospect 
of admiring Him and having fellowship with Him eternally? 

Many who in some manner celebrate Christmas, are bored at the 
prospect of heaven. There is nothing to look forward to if we 
have no taste for worship and find no delight in fellowship with 
Christ. If communion with Christ is really a delight, we shall not 
haggle and bargain as to how much of it we must do in this life. 
We shall not question whether or not we must worship and have 
fellowship at every opportunity. There will be nothing more de- 
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lightful and pleasant than to come into God’s presence and wor- 
ship. We shall not receive Holy Communion only occasionally, 
when the calendar tells us that custom requires that we commune 
again. Worship, adoration, communion will not be an unpleasant, 


dreary chore. 


Truly to rejoice in Bethlehem, we must rejoice that God comes 
to us and is present with us. To rejoice over His presence means 
that we delight in fellowship with Him. Christmas means that we 
have a taste for such occupations. It means that the word “must” 
disappears from our religious life. We no longer ask how often we 
must do this or that, but we look forward to the next opportunity 
to do something we thoroughly enjoy. Christ comes and is present 
in a special way whenever the faithful gather for worship. The 
faithful have blessed fellowship with Him at His Table. 


If this approach to Bethlehem upsets our religious routine and 
disturbs our pattern, if it seems as revolutionary as the Baptist’s 
message seemed to his contemporaries, if it means adjustments in 
our thinking and habits, there is no cause for alarm. All it means 
is that we shall spend a profitable Christmas in Bethlehem. Christ- 
mas brought something new into the world. Why should it not 
bring something new into our lives and our formal religion? 


May we, then, on this Sunday of the Preparation rejoice in the 
Lord and His presence. He comes to us this day in His holy Sacra- 
ment. May Christ stir up His power and come, that whatsoever 
is hindered by our sins may be speedily accomplished. The Lord is 
at hand. Salvation has sprouted forth. This we commemorate. The 
body given for us. The blood shed for the remission of our sins. 
There stands One among us. Receive and welcome Him into 
a loving, believing heart. 


West Falls, New York 
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A. Theological Appraisal 


of Comparative Symbolics 


Thoughts suggested by the second edition of The Religious Bodies of America 


By HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


about 250 religious groups maintaining a separate and often pre- 

carious existence. This multiplicity of denominations, sects, and 
sectlets, segregated not only by deep and basic doctrinal cleavage but all 
too often also by merely peripheral and even meaningless differences, is 
extremely confusing to a thoughtful observer. Even worse, the disunity 
of churches, all of which claim some relation to Christ and His Word, 
is bound to be a sore scandal. At first glance this ecclesiastical fragmenta- 
tion seems to defy intelligent and intelligible analysis. A little stirring 
beneath the surface, however, reveals that there are really only a few fun- 
damentally different themes in religion which recur over and over with 
slight variations and usually lead to the same refrain. After all, the pos- 
sibilities from a Christian point of view are limited, as may be demon- 
strated by several basic doctrines. Concerning Christ, for example, either 
He is true God, begotten of the Father from eternity and also true man 
born of the Virgin Mary, or He is only a man, or perhaps only God, or 
some hardly definable half-God half-man. In the Personal Union either 
the two natures are inseparably linked together through the Incarnation, 
so that there is full communication between them without diminution of 
the Godhead or the humanity, or the two natures are thrown together in 
an accidental junction without sharing anything, or the two natures are 
confusedly intermingled. Theoretically man may be viewed either as spir- 
itually dead or as healthily alive, or as half dead, half alive. Salvation is 
either the work of God alone, or that of man alone, or a combination of 
both. The Holy Scriptures are either of divine origin and authority, or 
the product of human thinking, or a jumbled mixture of divine and 
human, to be sorted out by the ingenuity of the individual. The basic 
distinction of Law and Gospel, of justification and sanctification, may be 
subjected to a similar treatment. The source of a church’s doctrine, its 
formal principle, can be either sola Scriptura, or human subjectivity, or 
Scripture plus something else, whether that be tradition, or reason, or 
ecclesiastical decree, or some other human contribution. The Christian 
faith and life may be viewed either in relation to Christ and the dynamic 
of the grace of God, that is to say, evangelically, or as subject to an auto- 
matic code, that is to say, legalistically. Though there may be almost infinite 
variations on these basic propositions, it should be clear that these varia- 
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tions represent differences in degree rather than in kind. From this point 
of view it should also be clear that by cutting across nonessentials and 
focusing on what really matters, a workable classification of religious bodies 
is not too difficult. Such an approach is truly theological. 

There are, of course, other ways of dealing with the various religious 
bodies. One way could be largely statistical. We could list the decisive 
protagonists of a religious group, the essential historical and geographical 
data, the relative size, an objective catalog of its beliefs, the core of its 
system, or its material principle, etc. Philosophical, sociological, or political 
concerns might suggest other possible treatments. However, no matter how 
important these considerations, individually and collectively, may be to 
the total picture, they would not do adequate justice to comparative sym- 
bolics. Only a genuinely theological appraisal will satisfy. 

This procedure is relatively easy when churches maintain an unchanging 
attitude toward the classic statements of their faith. Lutherans, e. g., believe 
that their symbols as enunciated in the sixteenth century are a correct ex- 
position of the content and purpose of Scripture; and since the teachings 
of Scripture do not change from age to age, a correct exposition of them 
is likewise of abiding validity and authority. This, of course, does not 
preclude the possibility or even the necessity of further clarification and 
amplification as the theological needs of the moment may require. Yet 
the truth remains unchanged. The majority of the other historic church 
bodies, however, do not so regard their symbols. Rather these are viewed 
as an expression of what the church believed at the time of their formu- 
lation. They do not necessarily express what the church believes today. 
Clearly, this kind of theological relativism makes it imperative that com- 
parative symbolics be more comprehensive than laying the various his- 
torical symbols side by side and noting their divergence. 

A theological approach furthermore involves a number of basic con- 
siderations. First of all, there is the presupposition expressed by Luther 
in the Smalcald Articles, “The Word of God shall establish articles of 
faith, and no one else, not even an angel.” Unswerving loyalty to the 
Word of God as the only source and norm of Christian doctrine is a pre- 
requisite. “Is the doctrine Scriptural?” must be asked at every turn. It will 
be seen at once that this involves a definite commitment, one that demands 
more than recognizing the what of a man’s belief. It also calls for a judg- 
ment on the Scripturalness of the what. The word objective is much mis- 
used. The scientific approach must be objective above all else. If by “objec- 
tive” we mean that we must be scrupulously honest and fair in presenting 
the religious views of a body, without bias or subjective coloration, then, 
indeed, we want to be objective by all means. If, on the contrary, objec- 
tivity is meant to convey a cold, colorless, convictionless cataloguing, then 
a Christian theological approach cannot be objective, as little as the man 
in John 9 could be expected to be “objective” about his lifelong blind- 
ness and about Jesus, who had effected so marvelous a cure. As a Chris- 
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tian, I am committed to Christ, and opposed to all that is unchristian; as 
a Lutheran Christian, I am committed to what is Lutheran and opposed 
to what is not Lutheran. 

A theological approach recognizes both the unitive and the divisive 
power of truth. The truth of the Word of God presents the magnetic 
rallying point for all who are devoted to it, as the emphasis on the con- 
sensus in the Lutheran symbols demonstrates. But the truth also creates 
sharp divisions. It alone makes meaningful separation between orthodox 
and heterodox, between true and heretical. Comparative symbolics, there- 
fore, involves both thesis and antithesis. 

As we come to grips with the opinions of those who “teach otherwise,” 
a genuine theological concern must beware of a self-righteous, holier-than- 
thou, legalistic, and separatistic attitude, as exemplified by the Pharisee’s 
“I thank Thee that I am not as other men are.” 

Nor, conversely, dare we adopt an apologetic mien. A Lutheran who 
apologizes for his faith and heritage presents a strange anomaly. Shall we 
be ashamed of the Lutheran doxology of the all-sufficient grace of God 
in Christ? And shall we shamelessly ogle the specious charms of all man- 
ner of isms that obscure that glory? 

Again, to be sincerely theological, our treatment of other religious, 
specifically Christian, groups can never be an indifferent one, indifferent 
either to what is good or to what is bad. Whatever is contrary to a total 
acknowledgment of the lordship of Christ, no matter in how small meas- 
ure, dare not be shrugged off with a “so what?” The road to unionism 
and a false ecumenism is strewn thick with the bleaching bones of a love- 
less tolerance. On the other hand, a loveless intolerance is bred by a blind- 
ness to what is Christian in one whom, as a matter of fact, I recognize as 
a fellow Christian. 

To be theological in our evaluation of our fellow Christian of what- 
ever name, we must be genuinely humble at all times. Rejoicing without 
measure in the miracle of divine grace which has kept him Christian in 
spite of doctrinal deficiencies, we must at the same time have the grace 
to blush at the meager evidence of our Christian life compared with his 
(cf. last paragraph of Preface in Pieper, Christian Dogmatics, Vol.1). 
Remembering that our approach to others dare never lose sight of its 
constructive purpose of “convincing the gainsayer” and of “gaining the 
brother,” we must at all times speak out of firm, definite, positive convic- 
tions. We owe it to others to be unyielding in the things of which we 
have been assured; we owe it to them to spurn compromise in the things 
pertaining to God, things that admit of no compromise. We owe it to 
them to shun any semblance of ambiguity and theological double-entendre, 
than which nothing is more exasperating and unfruitful. Indeed, we owe 
it to them to engage in Scripturally approved polemics, tenaciously, ear- 
nestly, unequivocally, in meekness and in holy fear, in the pursuit of love, 
love for God and love for truth and love for the neighbor, so that the 
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truth of God may triumph and shine resplendent in the heart and life 
of man. 

And so, charitable withal. We want to remember that we are dealing 
with our fellow men for whom Christ died, to whom we owe the in- 
escapable debt of love. Therefore we will not fight about words per se. 
If what the other man says is Scriptural and Christian, we will not com- 
pel him to adopt our familiar terminology. We will not indulge in attack- 
ing persons. We will put the best construction on the other man’s words 
and recognize the presence of a “happy inconsistency,” where the heart 
believes far better than the mouth speaks. Above all, we will ask the ques- 
tion, “What think ye of Christ?” and we will evaluate the member of 
another church on the basis of his answer. 

Such an approach, in the opinion of many competent judges, character- 
izes the comprehensive study by the sainted Frederic Mayer, The Religious 
Bodies of America. In the preface to the first edition the author states: 
“In this text the author has endeavored to observe the following theological 
principles: an unqualified submission to the divine truth as it is revealed 
in the sacred records of Holy Scripture; acceptance of the Word of God 
as the absolute and final standard and rule of all Christian proclamation; 
the conviction that the Lutheran Confessions are a full and correct witness 
to this divinely revealed truth; a deep concern to preserve and cultivate 
the true ecumenical spirit which recognizes the spiritual unity of all Chris- 
tians through faith in Christ, transcending all denominational lines, but 
which at the same time is conscious of the obligation to censure and to 
correct every doctrinal trend which threatens to undermine or destroy the 
unity of faith.” 

So great was the demand for this book that in nine months the sizable 
first edition was completely sold out. Now, under the conscientious and 
painstaking supervision of Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, The Religious Bodies 
of America appears in a second edition as an even better book. The sainted 
author's own notes for a possible revision, extensive correspondence with 
denominational leaders, careful critical reviews in many theological jour- 
nals, constructive suggestions by teachers and students alike —all these 
have combined to help in the eradication of errors in fact or judgment 
and in the removal of statements subject to misunderstanding. To every 
pastor and intelligent layman this book is recommended for a sober theo- 
logical appraisal of the doctrines and practices of the various denominations 
and religious groups. A massive bibliography invites the serious reader 
to well-nigh unlimited further study of the denominational sources. 
A glossary of theological terms and an index of persons and subjects 
provide additional aids to intelligent study. No amount of talking about 
the fields of comparative symbolics and Dr. Mayer's distinguished con- 
tribution will substitute for a reading of the book. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outlines on Ranke Epistles 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
COL. 1:16-23 (KEY VERSES, 21-23) 


The deep longing and joyous anticipation of Advent is like the long- 
ing and hope of parents who lay plans for the welcoming home of 
a son or daughter who has been in danger far from home. Better still, 
it resembles the expectation of people suffering hardship, loneliness, 
or separation and therefore planning hopefully for a joyous restoration. 

Our text emphasizes that the hope of the Gospel is seen in Him 
through whom all things were created, the Head of His church, who 
rose from the dead, who through His death willingly reconciled 
us to God, from whom we had been alienated by sin. Through faith 
in Christ we have eternal salvation if we remain steadfast in this hope 
of the Gospel. 

The Hope of the Gospel 


I. For us the Advent emphasis is on accomplished, thrilling facts 
concerning Jesus Christ and a future hope, vv. 16-20. These facts 
constitute the Gospel. 

A. For Old Testament times it was different; fulfillment lay in 
the future (Gen. 3:15; Gen. 12:3; Is.7:14 and 53:2ff.; Micah 
5:2; Rom. 16:25-27). 

B. Christ did come according to God’s eternal intention to rescue 
man (v.20; Eph. 1:3-6). 

C. He comes and dwells in our hearts and in His church (v.18; 
Rev. 3:20; Eph. 2:19-22; Matt. 18:20). 

D. He has promised to come again to take us to glory (Matt. 
26:64; John 14:3; Col. 1:5; Titus 2:13). 


II. In Him we have hope through the Gospel in spite of our tendency 

toward alienation by sin (vv. 21,22). 

A. Born dead spiritually we have no power to live, in God’s sense, 
until we are born again. We were without hope (v.21; Eph. 
2:12; 1 Thess. 4:13). 

B. Alienated from God at the outset and inclined to wicked works, 
we were hopeless without divine intervention (“enemies,” v.21; 
Eph. 2:1). 
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C. God’s intervention to establish reconciliation was on His initia- 
tive and through His mercy in Christ (Eph. 2:13-17). 

D. By Himself becoming man and dying, Christ made us holy, 
unblamable, and unreprovable before God. We have a sure 
hope (v.22; 1 Peter 1:3). 


III. The hope of the Gospel and our human tendency to sin under- 
score by contrast the need for becoming grounded and settled in 
the faith (v.23). 

A. The modern “do-it-yourself” emphasis may accomplish much 
for earthly needs, but spiritually we cannot do it ourselves. 
Our tendency is to sin (Heb. 11:6; Gal.5:17). 

B. The miracle of faith receives God’s promises as effective for 
us at once (Mark 16:16). 

C. To persevere in faith and to maintain the hope of the Gospel, 
we must become grounded and settled (Col.2:6-8; 2 Thess. 
2:16,17; Heb. 13:5,6; 2 Peter 5:10). 

D. We become grounded and settled by a consistent and constant 
use of His Word, to which we respond with faith and which 
we follow through strength which He supplies (Heb. 13:9; 
Ps. 112:7; 1 Peter 3:15,16). 


Remain steadfast in the hope of the Gospel. It is God's solution to 
the death of sin. Become grounded through knowledge of His prom- 
ises and settled by the experiences through which He leads you in 
Christ. Remember also that this hope is intended for all. 


Portland, Oreg. OMAR STUENKEL 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
RoM. 1:16-25 (KEY VERSES, 16,17) 


The theme for this Sunday is clear: “Waiting for the Salvation of 
God.” We dare not simply wait, however. We must work “while it 
is day.” We must be prepared to receive Christ when He comes. We 
must resist that prevailing and deadly worldliness which Scripture says 
will be on earth in the last days (Luke 21:34-36). 

Where do we find the power necessary for the living of a consecrated 
and active Christian life? 


The Power of God unto Salvation 


Many heathen tried to live righteously. Ancient ethics and philosophy 
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show evidences of sincere desire for morality. The text reveals the 
source of this concern. 


I. The Law im nature reveals His will, power, and Godhead 
(vv. 18-20). 


II. 


A. 


B. 


All people sense His divine wrath against sin and ungodliness 
(v.18; Rom. 2:14,15). 


Nature itself reveals His eternal power and majesty 
(vv. 19,20). Man’s conscience generates sober thoughts when 
he considers His might as revealed in nature (Ps. 19:1-3). 


. Natural man has some knowledge of the Law. We see this 


when we study non-Jewish life and thought in ancient times, 
non-Christian religious evidences in our day. Men are “with- 
out excuse” (v.20), since all have a natural knowledge of the 
Law (Rom. 2:1,2). 


. Decent and well-meaning people still have a high regard for 


the Law of God, or the Ten Commandments. Consider the 
new movie on the subject! There is universal praise for the 
ideals of the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden Rule, and the 
goals of world brotherhood. The ideal of a life lived “by the 
level and on the square” (Masonic usage) is universally accept- 
able. Many feel that sincere attempts to keep the Law will 
assure them salvation. 

See what happened to the ancients, who also had these ideals 
and who tried to live by them! 


The heathen knew His natural revelation, but they did not follow 
righteousness (vv. 21-25). 


A. 
B. 


C. 


They had a certain knowledge of God (21a; Acts 17:22, 23). 


Yet, in spite of this, they became “vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened.” Professing wisdom, they 
became fools (vv. 21b,22). 


They fell into horrible idolatry (sins against First Table) and 
loathsome and unnatural immorality (sins against Second Table, 
vv. 23-25,32). Cf. the Kinsey Report for modern parallels. 
Those of highest culture often fall into the worst vices. Natural 
knowledge of God and His Law is not enough. It does not 
bring grace and power. 

St.Paul knew the pagan world and its need of salvation 
(Rom. 1:14; Eph. 2:12). 
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III. The Gospel of Christ is His great power unto salvation (vv. 16, 17). 





A. The Gospel is efficacious everywhere and among all (v.16). 
Its dynamic power will manifest itself even at Rome, capital 
of the empire and center of worldly might and vice. Paul is 
not ashamed to go there with nothing but the Gospel. 

B. The Jew, with his divine Law, and the Greek, with his human 
philosophy and wisdom, are equally in need of the Gospel. Paul 
addressed all mankind, in a fervent plea and with perfect con- 


fidence (Acts 13:46). 


C. God’s righteousness in Christ is revealed, not earned, merited, th 
or learned (v.17). The Gospel reveals perfect righteousness, un 
not a way of life or the epitome of human wisdom. Righteous- co 
ness is God's gift in Christ, His only Son, or the forgiveness do 
of sins. sal 

we 


D. This righteousness is revealed “from faith.” It becomes ours 
as a result of faith. It is “to faith.” It is prepared and intended 
for faith. Faith is the hand which receives the proffered gift 
of God in Christ (Rom. 3:28). 

E. This is the old doctrine of Israel. The prophets taught it (Hab. 
2:4; Luke 24:27). Christ and the Scriptures are closely con- 
nected. We cannot have Christ without the Scriptures, and if 


we truly hold to the Scriptures, we shall have Christ! The me 
Gospel comes to us in the Word (1 Peter 1:25). g0 

IV. The dynamic power of God should be at work in our personal : 
life, parish, Synod, and the world. ) 

te 

A. Christ is our personal Savior from the guilt and power of sin. — 


Through Him we are free from sin’s guilt, and in Him we 
conquer the devil’s power (Phil. 4:13). His holy Word creates 
strong faith and fosters holiness in life (Col. 3:16). Consider 
this basic truth in connection with every personal problem and 
question. 





B. Christ’s Word and Sacrament give life and power in congre- 
gational life. Therefore church and Communion attendance, 
Christian education in day and Sunday school, Bible classes, 
etc., are of primary importance. The Word of God builds and 
sustains the church. Mere “activism” will accomplish nothing. 

The “church activities” of our day must ever be evaluated in 
this light. 

C. The Gospel is the power of the church in its witness to the 
world. The early church grew and prospered without wealth 
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and buildings or worldly prestige and recognition (Acts 2:42). 
The church becomes weak and flabby, devoid of power and 
even lacking in appeal, without constant attention to faithful 
and united proclamation of Law and Gospel. We are truly 
engaged in a great “Venture of Faith” in Synod. Let us all 
work and pray that our voice in Christendom and in the world 
may continue to glorify Christ and the power of His Word and 
stress the real work and witness of the church. 


The time is short. The days are evil. The individual Christian and 
the church at large constantly need renewed strength. Fields are white 
unto the harvest. Many even in external Christendom are confused 
concerning the real power and work of the church. We have much to 
do, and our emphasis is sorely needed. There is only one power unto 
salvation. May all hold to this Gospel, and use it faithfully in our life, 
work, and witness to the world! 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANZ 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
1 PETER 1:3-12 (KEY VERSES, 3-5) 


All too often Christ is set forth and accepted as the Fulfillment of 
men’s hope only for the present life. Particularly true of the social 
gospel. How often aren’t we, pastors and flocks, guilty of reducing the 
Christian hope primarily to a this-worldly expectation! But see 1 Cor. 
15:19. The ultimate goal of our hope is not the temporal but the 
eternal. Cf. 2 Cor.4:18. “Could I hope no more, I would live no 
more.” 

The Life Everlasting Is Our Living Hope 


I. St. Peter’s description of the life everlasting. 

A. An inheritance (v.4). An inheritance, not wages. Freely 
promised and bestowed, not earned. Incorruptible, as opposed 
to earthly legacies. Undefiled, sinless, separate from sinners. 
That fadeth not away; eternal as God. (On these descriptions 
see Luther, St.Louis ed., IX, 1124f., and P. E. Kretzmann, 
Popular Commentary.) Reserved in heaven. See Hymns 613 
and 619. 

B. An inheritance secured by Christ’s Passion and certified by His 
resurrection (v.3c). “Everlasting righteousness, innocence, and 
blessedness, even as He is risen from the dead, lives and reigns 
to all eternity. This is most certainly true.” 
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C. The salvation ready to be revealed in the last time (v.5b) 


with the appearing, second coming, of Jesus Christ (v.7b). 
We do not look for another; this is He that should come again. 
See Gospel for today (Matt.11:3; also Titus 2:13,14). “My 
Hope Is Built on Nothing Less” (Hymn 370). 


II. The life everlasting is our hope. 


il. 


A. 


Ministered to us by the inspired writers of the Old and New 

Testaments (vv. 10-12). 

1. The hope in Christ the subject of interest for the prophets, 
the apostles (Psalm 22; Isaiah 53; Rom.16:25,26), and 
even the angels. 

2. “That we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope” (Rom. 15:4). 


. Begotten in us by God’s mercy (v.3b), the forgiveness of 


sins, whereby we become heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. 
See Gal. 4:7. 


. Preserved therein “by the power of God through faith” (v. 5a). 


Kept, guarded, fortified. A faith that stands in the power of 
God (1 Cor.2:5). The power of grace in the Gospel and the 
Sacraments. Faith that is engendered and nurtured by these 
means of grace. 


. The hope and its fulfillment is all God’s work, not ours. By 


His grace we “have a goodly heritage” (Ps. 16:6). So we also 
confess that He shall “give unto me and all believers in Christ 
eternal life.” 


It is our living hope (“a hope to be put to a very prosaic and prac- 
tical use”). 


A. 


It gives us great joy here and now (v.6a). “Rejoicing in 
hope” (Rom. 12:12), not only by way of anticipation but also 
by way of present enjoyment, though only in part. 


. A hope that is purified of dross by trials and also comes through 


these trials victoriously (vv.6b,7). See Phillips’ translation. 
A hope that actually can glory in tribulation because “tribula- 
tion worketh patience,” etc. (Rom. 5:3-5). 


. A hope that, here and now, enjoys a very real and blessed fel- 


lowship with Christ. “Christ in you, the Hope of glory” (Col. 

1:27; v.8 of text). 

1. The fellowship of love. This love expressed in our wor- 
ship and in our service to our fellows. 
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2. The fellowship of faith. The blessedness of not having seen 
and yet having believed (John 20:29). 
3. The fellowship in joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
D. A hope confident in the reward of faith (v.9). The “crown 
of righteousness” (2 Tim.4:8). “Being like Him and seeing 
Him as He is” (1 John 3:2). 


“Hoping to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ” (1 Peter 1:13), let us rejoice in the 
Lord alway (Introit) ; pray diligently, “Thy kingdom come” (Gradual) ; 
and, “threshing in hope,” know that we “should be partakers of our 
hope” (1 Cor.9:10). 

Milwaukee, Wis.  aaeeiaeineens VALENTINE MACK 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
ROM. 2:1-12 (KEY VERSES, 1-4) 


St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans concerns righteousness. He thinks 
that is the most important thing in the world for the human being: 
to be righteousness before God. Do you think so, too? That you are 
worshiping in a church this morning seems to say that your answer is 
yes. Are you really concerned about being righteous? And suppose 
that you are—how will you be righteous? What is your method? 
What are your claims? That's the heart of St. Paul’s concern, and the 
concern of Jesus Christ, our Lord, as well, for that matter — the human 
being can fancy himself to be righteous for reasons other than those 
of God. Next Tuesday we ponder God’s way of giving us righteous- 
ness, by sending His Son into the world; and His promise is before us 
today to send Him the second time to judgment, “the Sun of Right- 
eousness, with healing in His wings” (Mal. 4:2). Hence the importance 
of the question: 

How Will You Be Righteous? 

I. Do you want to be righteous? 

A. Perhaps you don’t if you don’t know what it means. 

1. In common language it usually means “upright,” “moral,” 
perhaps even “too good,” “nasty nice.” You cringe from the 
latter, but agree that it is important to be good. But “right- 
eousness” means to be under God’s favor. 

2. Righteousness has to do with judgment; the Latin Bible 
translated the word iustitia; the AV sometimes translates 
“righteous” simply “just.” Whose judgment? Not just that 
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of people but that of God. God has strenuous concern for 
our behavior, our carrying out His purposes for our lives 
(vv. 2,5,6-11). His judgment is rendered impartially 
(v.11). It searches out every man. 





B. Perhaps you don’t if you don’t like to think about it. 
1. Remembering that God judges men and is a jealous God 


(Ex. 20:5) is uncomfortable. Hence it is easy to practice of 
not thinking about it, or weakening it—“I’m as good as e0l 
the next fellow. . . . God wouldn’t be so unloving and ing 
harsh as to condemn me, would He?” the 
2. Yet that does not alter the unalterable, perfect, complete rel 


judgment of God. Are you righteous? Can you stand under 
the judgment of God? 





II. Do you want to be righteous by the route of your own uprightness? 
A. St.Paul directed this letter and this text to the situation that 
there are always people—and the malady too easily strikes 

the Christian, too— who fancy that since God judges human 


beings for their thoughts and behavior and holds them respon- fre 

sible for them, therefore they will be righteous if they be- - 

have themselves perfectly. This is called self-righteousness. | sh; 
B. Such a malady of self-righteousness is always coupled with the ve 

attitude that good behavior puts us into a position of superiority 

over other people less moral or “just.” Look at Jesus’ parable , 


Luke 18:9-14. 
C. But if you do, you are arriving at the opposite: condemnation. 
1. Actually every one of us is guilty of the same things that 
we judge in the other (text v.1 and its reference to ch. 1); 
hence if we choose the way of judgment to become right- 
eous, we choose the way of judgment to become condemned. 
2. Hence on this day of reflection upon Christ’s coming to 
Judgment (Phil. 4:5) self-righteousness plunges us into 
gloom instead of rejoicing. 


III. How will you be righteous? 

A. St. Paul’s whole purpose in the opening chapters of Romans is 
to make clear: “By the deeds of the Law there shall no flesh 
be justified in His sight. ... But now the righteousness of 
God without the Law is manifested.” (3:20,21.) 

B. God's great plan for man’s righteousness is that it is to be the 
act of God's own forgiving mercy, of the “riches of His good- 
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ness and forbearance and long-suffering,” which is to lead to 
repentance, the change of the man from death to life (v.4). 

C. That mercy is in Christ, and hence righteousness is “by faith 
of Jesus Christ” (3:22), “through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (3:24). 

As today, then, you look forward to the new anniversary of the birth 
of Jesus Christ, you can today plan to see there the one source of right- 
eousness, and you can already today, even in the sight of the impend- 
ing Day of Judgment, rejoice (Phil.4:4) that in Him we may be made 
the righteousness of God (2 Cor.5:21), and stand in that everlasting 
relation to God by which He is our Father and our Rescuer. 

St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE FEAST OF CHRISTMAS 
Hes. 1:1-12 (KEY VERSES, 1-4a) 


Many are the temptations to turn aside from the Gospel of Jesus, 
from following Him. Many have turned to a religion that they can 
make conform to their thinking and to that of the world about them. 

But on this Christmas Day we turn anew in joy to Jesus and wor- 
ship Him as our Savior and Lord, because He is God's greatest Revela- 
tion to man. 

Jesus God’s Greatest Revelation to Man 


I. Greater than the revelation by the prophets. 
A. God has indeed spoken. 

1. In times past by the prophets (v.1). This we have in the 
Old Testament. There we do have the wonderful Word of 
God, inspired in all its details. 

2. In great quantity (v.1). The 39 books of the Old Testa- 
ment attest the great amount of God's revelation to His 
people in the past. Many have never read all of that revela- 
tion. 

3. In great variety (v.1). There are prophecy, history, prom- 
ises of a Savior. There is prose and poetry; simple enough 
for the least intelligent, profound enough for the wisest. 

4. To the great joy of the Fathers (v.1). This revelation 
brought great joy to those of old, e. g., David, Isaiah. 

5. We might be tempted to think that there could be no greater 
revelation. The original readers of the Book to the Hebrews 
faced that temptation. But as great as was that Word of 
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revelation, greater is the revelation God has given us on this 
day in His Son. 


B. God has spoken His greatest revelation to us. 


1. In His Son (v.2). In Jesus we have God’s Word of Life 
for lost mankind. In the story of Christ’s birth, in the story 
of His life and death, we have the manifestation of God’s 
love for those who had strayed from Him in sin. 

2. In these last days (v.2). There can be no more, nothing 
further, from God by way of revelation regarding His love 
and grace, regarding forgiveness and salvation. If we look 
for a greater revelation, we are doomed to disappointment 
and failure. If we cast aside this revelation, we are doomed 
to eternal destruction. 


. Why are we sure that this is the greatest revelation of God, 


that there can be no further or greater revelation than that we 
have in the birth of the Son of God as man? Can we be sure 
that those who speak of a further revelation (new dogma in 
the Roman Catholic Church, new groups such as Christian 
Science) are wrong? We are sure that 


II. Jesus is the greatest Revelation of God to us. 


A. Because of His Person. 


1. Jesus is the appointed Heir of all things (v.2). 
2. By Him God made all things (v.2,10; John 1:3). 


3. He is the Brightness of God’s glory, the express Image of 
His Person (v.3; John 1:18). 


4. He upholds all things by the word of His power (v.3). 
5. He is indeed the eternal Son of God (vv.5,11,12). 


B. Because of His work. 


1. He gave Himself in our place as a Sacrifice for sin (v.3). 
2. He purged away sins, both the world’s and ours (v.3). 


3. He accomplished what the prophets proclaimed. They 
pointed to Him. There can be none greater. 


. Because of His position. 


1. He is now sitting on the right hand of God (v.3). To Him 
belongs the worship of the angels (v.6). To Him belongs 
an everlasting kingdom (v. 8). 

2. He is made so much better than the angels. Whereas the 
angels must minister, He is ministered unto (vv. 4,7). Even 
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a revelation that came by angels would not be as great 
(Gal. 1:8). 


Because Jesus is God’s greatest Revelation of life to us, 


1. We must follow Him in His Word, knowing that this is the Word 
of Life to us. 
. We must worship Him as our Savior and King. 


z 
3. We must rejoice in His forgiveness and blessings. 


Springfield, Ill. LEwis NIEMOELLER 


THE SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
HEB. 3:1-G (KEY VERSES, 5,6) 


We want to give the best things to our children here on earth, and 
we go to great effort to provide them. Our heavenly Father was to 
give His children the best spiritual things and has gone to great effort 
to give us His Son. 

Central Thought: God wants us, His people, to make certain we share 
in the glory of Christ which is greater than the glory of Moses by hold- 
ing fast our boldness and keeping our hope firm unto the end. 


I. The glory of Moses was good but inferior to that of Christ. 

A. Moses represented the house or the people (v.3). The house 
of God is the organized society in which He dwells. Israel was 
the type of redeemed mankind (Hos. 8:1; Eph. 2:21 ff.; 1 Tim. 
3:15; 1 Peter 4:17). Moses was a part of the type and not 
the originator. He received the house of God and administered 
it (Num. 12:7). 

B. Moses was faithful as a servant (v.5). He freely rendered 
personal service. His faithfulness is expounded in Ex. 40:16 
and Num. 12:17ff. Yet he was only a man in a sphere of 
administration. 

C. Moses was faithful as an apostle (vv.2,5). Aaron was the 
high priest. Moses testified about what was coming. The Old 
Covenant witnessed to the future and pointed to Christ the 
Antitype, the Greater. St. Paul's argument in Galatians about 
the inferiority of the Sinai covenant as compared to the promise 
fits wel] here. 


II. The glory of Christ is superior to that of Moses. 
A. Christ represented the Butlder, God (v.4). Christ is the Orig- 
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inator of what He instituted. The relation of Moses to Christ 
is that of system to Author (John 3:31; Col. 1:18; Rev. 1:11). 


B. Christ was faithful as the Son (v.6a). He was over the sphere 
as sovereign of God’s house. He was God and man (John 
3:16a; Gal. 4:4). 


C. Christ was faithful as Apostle and Priest (vv.1,6). The func- 





tions of Moses and Aaron were combined in Him. As Apostle = 
He has the authority of the heavenly calling (Gal.4:4). As Ur 
the Great High Priest, after the order of Melchizedec, He is the = 
Source of all that is holy (Heb.9:15; 10:21). Christ fulfills be 
every need we have. The blessings He brings are realized now. 
Fix attention upon the complete fidelity with which He fulfilled Cx 
His work. Here the atoning work of Jesus Christ must shine Ct 
as the work of God which only the Son could perform. Here sy! 
is the real superior glory: God Himself reconciled the world on 
through His Son (Rom. 14:9; 2 Thess. 2:16). dr 
III. God wants us to make certain we share the glory of Christ. | vl 
A. We are His people, “whose house are we” (vv.1,6b). We | oF 
belong to the house of God and are no longer Jews (Eph. | 19 
2:19). We have the full blessing of belonging to God as His lat 
adopted children (Gal. 4:5; 1 Peter 2:9). We have the heavenly oii 
calling (Eph. 4:1; 5:1,2). The Christian's “calling” is heavenly, sn 
not simply in the sense that it is addressed to man from God 
in heaven, though this is true (Heb. 12:25), but also in the pu 
sense that it is a calling to a life fulfilled in heaven, in the 
spiritual realm. The voice from heaven to Moses was an earthly 
calling, a calling to the fulfillment of an earthly life. pu 
B. We share the glory of Christ (v.1). We participate in the Gi 
common blessing and privileges. The bond of union described no 
in this word “partakers” lies in that which is shared and not | 
in the persons themselves (Heb. 3:14). if 
C. We are certain we share when we remain faithful and firm su 


(v.6c). Spiritual privileges of Christians depend upon their 
firm hold upon that glorious hope the Hebrews were on the 
point of losing (Phil. 3:14; Heb. 3:14; 4:14; 10:23; 1 Tim. 
2:15). Define hope: Christian hope is courageous exultation 
and expectation (Heb. 6:18ff.). It lasts until we see, when hope 
turns into sight (Heb. 6:11; 1 Cor. 13:9-12). 


Maplewood, Mo. WILLIAM E. GOERSS 
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THESES ON PRINCIPLES GOVERNING CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
CHURCHES NOT IN CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 

{EDITORIAL NOTE: These theses appeared in the Awstralian Lutheran, 
June 27, 1956. Since the question of membership in the Lutheran World 
Federation plays a large part in the final negotiations for unity between the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia, in communion with the 
American Lutheran Church, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia, 
in communion with The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, our readers will 
be interested in the principles set forth in these theses.] 

In February, 1953, Dr. Hebart submitted a draft of “Preliminary 
Considerations on Principles Governing Co-operation with Other 
Churches, with Whom There Is No Church Fellowship,” to the Inter- 
synodical Committees. These were considered at the Joint Meeting 
on March 8, 1953. Dr. Hoopmann and Pastor J. Riedel presented other 
drafts on theses in June, 1953. Consideration of these various drafts 
at other Joint Meetings and at Sub-Committee meetings in 1953 and 
1954 resulted in the adoption of theses on Principles Governing Co- 
operation Between Churches Not in Church Fellowship, on January 28, 
1954, and on April 29, 1954. These theses were duplicated and circu- 
lated amongst the ministry. The theses were again taken up for con- 
sideration in May and June, 1956, and were adopted on June 14, 1956, 
in the following form. 

By resolution of the Joint Intersynodical Committees they are being 
published in the church papers. S. HEBART 

F. J. H. BLAESS 

1. When co-operating with Churches with which we are not in 
pulpit and altar fellowship we dare not violate either the Word of 
God as the norma normans or the Lutheran Confessions as the norma 
normata. 

2. There can be no co-operation of any kind by us with any Church, 
if such co-operation would have the characteristic of “unionism,” if 
such co-operation on our part is or implies: 

(a) failure to confess the whole truth of the divine Word; 

(b) failure to reject or denounce opposing error; 

(c) assigning to error equal right with truth; 

(d) creating the impression of unity in the faith or of church fel- 

lowship where it does not exist. 

3. (a) Where there is no violation of the Biblical principles of 

truth and love, we can confer or co-operate with Churches, 
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with which we are not in church fellowship, for the purpose 
of establishing unity on the basis of the Word of God. 

(b) We may further co-operate with any Christian Church in mat- 
ters of common interest, such as: legal status of the clergy, 
questions concerning marriage laws, religious instruction in 
schools, translation of the Bible, protection of Church property, 
caring for the physical welfare of the poor and the needy, etc., 
provided always that the objects of such co-operation do not 
require a common doctrinal basis or presuppose a basis which 
does not exist (cf. Theses of Agreement II, 2). 

4, Lutheran Churches not in church fellowship with one another 

may join together in a federation provided that 

(a) the purpose of the federation is not contrary to the Scriptures 
and clearly defined; 

(b) a constitution in keeping with the purpose is drawn up; 

(c) the constitution is adhered to. 

5. A Lutheran Church can under no circumstances join a federation 
or council of Churches, composed of Churches with which it is not in 
fellowship, if this federation or council as such pursues aims that pre- 
suppose a common faith and confession in harmony witn the Holy 
Scriptures and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 

6. If the federation or council has an unscriptural or unionistic 
basis and aim, affiliation with such a federation or council of Churches 
can never be justified on the plea that the federation is a federation 
or council, and that all constituent bodies remain autonomous. 

7. If membership in a federation is impossible for reasons stated 
above, a consultative relationship may be possible for Churches which 
for conscience’ sake cannot be members. They may become members, 
when the position is satisfactorily rectified. 


Responsibility and Co-Responsibility 

8. Lutheran Churches in full church fellowship with each other, 
which are bound by the common bond of the Lutheran Confessions, 
have co-responsibility for all public teaching and practice in each of 
them. 

9. Lutheran Churches not in church fellowship with one another, 
which nevertheless in common acknowledge the Lutheran Confessions 
as their Confessions, have a moral responsibility towards one another, 
for all public teaching and practice in each of them, within the limits 
of their knowledge and the opportunity and power to bear witness. 

10. A member-church of a federation of Lutheran Churches has re- 
sponsibility for the actions and omissions of the federation in all those 
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matters in which by accepting the constitution it has delegated its 
power of decision to the federation; thus it has responsibility for the 
decisions made by the executive in conformity with the constitution 
of the federation, or, where majority decisions are regarded by the 
federation as binding upon a!! member-churches, as at an assembly 
of the federation. 

il. Responsibility in . federation of Lutheran Churches thus extends 
to all member-churches, and so becomes co-responsibility for all de- 
cisions and activities which arise out of a commonly accepted consti- 
tution. This implies responsibility of the member-churches for the 
decisions and actions of the federation which are made for the pur- 
pose of achieving the common ends for which the federation was 
founded. 

12. There is no co-responsibility, beyond the moral responsibility 
(see Thesis 9 (2) ), for decisions and actions which are made by mem- 
ber-churches of a federation of Lutheran Churches and which are be- 
yond and outside of the scope of the commonly accepted basis and 
constitution which federated the member-churches. But all decisions 
and actions of the federation as such, or of any of its member-churches, 
which arise out of the commonly accepted constitution and are com- 
patible or incompatible with it, imply co-responsibility, unless a pro- 
test is lodged by any member-church not prepared to accept such co- 
responsibility. 

13. Thus co-responsibility is full and complete unless there has been 
such a public protest. If such a protest goes unheeded, responsibility 
cannot be accepted by the member-church which lodged the protest 
and separation from the federation may become imperative and finally 
must take place as a public witness against the violation of the com- 
monly accepted basis and aim of the federation. 


14. A federation of Lutheran Churches, its executive, and all its 
organs, are in duty bound and have responsibility to all member- 
churches to make decisions and undertake actions which are com- 
patible with the constitution of the federation. Similarly, a federation 
of Lutheran Churches has the responsibility of seeing to it that the 
basis of membership is upheld by the member-churches and that its 
own declarations and practices are and remain compatible with the 
constitution of the federation. Should they continue to be incom- 
patible, exhortation, warning and finally exclusion must follow. A fed- 
eration cannot, however, be held responsible for the teaching and prac- 
tice of a member-church where these are beyond and outside the scope 
of the commonly accepted basis and aim of the federation. 
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ISLAM’S VICTORY OVER CHRISTIANITY IN NORTH AFRICA 


Prof. H. Rottmann quotes in Igreja Luterana (Vol.17, No.2) an 
article by Prof. Walter Freytag, professor of missions at the University 
of Hamburg, which first appeared in the Lutheran World (1, 4). The 
article concerns itself with the question how Mohammedanism could 
so easily conquer Christianity in North Africa, which very early had 
been gained for Christ. As Professor Freytag shows, Christianity in 
North Africa had been largely confined to the cities, while the rural 
population remained largely unevangelized. Then, too, hardly any pro- 
vision was made to provide Christian literature in the languages of 
the natives. This was true especially of the Berbers, who were among 
the first of the North African peoples to adopt Islam. But it was true 
also of the Punic population. They had no Bibles, no sermons, and 
no other Christian literature in their native tongue. In addition, in 
Nubia and Ethiopia there was no indigenous ministry; the church 
slowly starved to death because all ministers were foreigners. Again, 
the church in North Africa failed in maintaining fellowship with Chris- 
tians in other lands, in consequence of which it became inbred and 
nativistic. In Egypt, for example, the Copts separated themselves from 
other Christians largely for nationalistic reasons. There is no doubt 
that also the many controversies increased the confusion which made 
it easy for Islam to gain the victory. It was therefore a decadent, dying 
church to which the conquering hordes of Mohammedanism gave the 
deathblow. There were, of course, many zealous Christians when Islam 
came to North Africa, with scores of martyrs who joyously died for 
Christ. But, on the whole, the church was internally too weak to defend 
itself against a determined foe. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


MORAL THEOLOGY AND THE CRIMINAL LAW 


The Anglican Theological Review (July 1956), under this heading, 
publishes an essay delivered by Wilber G. Katz of the University of 
Chicago Law School at a Conference on Law and Society, held at the 
Southern Methodist University. Mr. Katz applies the threefold use of 
the Law, as set forth in the Formula of Concord, with proper restric- 
tions, to criminal law, “considered in the light of modern psychological 
analysis of criminality and of the social demand for punishment.” 
While the reader may not agree with every deduction or application, 
the writer satisfies his theme, that “particular fields of law can be illu- 
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minated . . . also by religious ethics and moral theology.” Using “the 
summary statement of the purposes of the Law which appears in the 
Lutheran Formula of Concord,” he states that “this threefold analysis 
of the purposes of the Law is not specifically Lutheran {but that} similar 
statements appear in Calvin’s Institutes and in the writings of other 
reformers.” Of the first use of the Law, namely, to deter men from 
breaking the Law through fear of penalties, he says that “this insight 
as to the average man’s need for the threat of punishment is confirmed 
by modern psychology.” “The aggressiveness of the ordinary citizen 
is held in check only with the help of the social threat of punishment.” 
Again, “secular and religious thought . . . run parallel with respect to 
the second use of the Law,” namely, to bring men “to an acknowledg- 
ment of their sins.” However, “secular penology speaks of reformation,” 
which is “a process of moral development or of growth in responsibility.” 
Finally, secular law serves men also as a rule for their life. But this 
can come about only as there is provided for the transgressor “an en- 
vironment of forgiveness.” The writer seems to be well acquainted with 
Christian theology, and his parallels are strikingly presented. At any 
rate, it seems a unique procedure to try to illustrate the purposes of 
secular law from the threefold use of the Moral Law as presented in 
the Lutheran Formula of Concord. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


CHURCH BUILDING IN 1956 


In Religion in Life (Summer 1956) the Rev. J. R. Blackwood, pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, located on the campus of the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, analyzes the present-day building 
trend in church edifices. In 1955 the religious bodies of America in- 
vested more than $750,000,000 in their houses of worship. For 1956 
the amount estimated will be over $900,000,000, which proves that 
“we are in the biggest church building spree of all time.” Practically 
all of these new churches deviate in style from the ancient pattern, 
following what Eliel Saarinen has called either the romanticist architect, 
who gives his imagination free utterance, or the classicist church de- 
signer, who concentrates on formal dignity, simplicity, correctness of 
proportion and nicety of detai! within an accepted mode. Describing 
various churches of both types, he singles out Christ Lutheran Church 
of Minneapolis, Minn., as “the nearest thing to a prototype for a mod- 
ern Protestant architecture.” He writes: “It [Christ Lutheran} blends 
the historic past with the present day... . Eliel Saarinen has placed 
the Communion rail not in front of the lectern and pulpit, like a barri- 
cade, but behind them, where the kneeling communicant might almost 
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reach out and touch the table itself. The pulpit looks massive and, in 
the right sense, authoritative; it is not central, but neither is it a side- 
thought or a shadow box. It stands in God’s clear light. One sees 
a shadow on the wall behind the pulpit and above the Communion 
vessels — the outline and shadow of the uplifted Christ. Christ Church 
puts the choir in the rear balcony, a position that in good Lutheran 
fashion emphasizes the importance of congregational singing, the cen- 
trality of the Sacraments, and the preaching of the ‘bare Word’ of 
God . . . Lutherans are among those who are pointing the way back 
to congregational worship.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Philadelphia. — Several thousand Polish Catholics participated in 
a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa at the Pauline 
Fathers’ monastery at Doylestown near here. 

The Doylestown shrine is a replica of the shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa in Poland, in which is enshrined a reputedly miraculous 
painting of the “Black Madonna,” ascribed to St. Luke the Evangelist. 

Oslo.— Formation of a United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
South Africa through merger of a number of Lutheran missions and 
activities in that area is expected shortly. Delegates to a conference at 
nearby Hurdals Verk of the Lutheran World Federation’s commission 
on world missions were told that mission churches in South Africa 
have agreed upon a constitution for a new union church which would 
have a membership of about 500,000 persons. 

Church bodies participating in the merger negotiations are chiefly 
outgrowths of German, Swedish, or Norwegian Lutheran mission 
activities. 

The delegates also were told that a post-ordination course in theology 
will be organized soon, probably in Tanganyika, for the benefit of 
Lutheran clergymen and missionaries serving the whole of East and 
South Africa. 

Establishment of a Lutheran theological seminary in Ethiopia through 
co-operation of the various mission boards active in the Africa field 
was recommended by the conference on the suggestion of the com- 
mission director, Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli. 

A proposal by the (U.S.) National Lutheran Council that the LWF 
department of world missions be authorized to take over administrative 
responsibility for the former German mission fields in Tanganyika was 
rebuffed when the conference voted to table the matter, leaving its final 
decision to next year’s meeting. Bishop Heinrich Meyer of Luebeck, 
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Germany, commission vice-chairman, said in opposing the proposal 
that it would “lead inevitably to the pooling of all missionary activities 
in one great society in Geneva.” He said he felt this would destroy 
“the essential personal links between those offering money and those 
receiving it” and in addition would complicate the whole administra- 
tive process. 

Dr. Arne Sovik of the U.S. argued, on the other hand, that it was 
precisely this “mother-daughter” relationship between mission societies 
and the fields that has delayed the development of independent younger 
churches. 

London.— The Lutheran World Federation will send a delegation 
to Czechoslovakia for the first time since 1948, it was announced here 
by Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, the organization’s executive secretary. The 
LWF official said the visit would be made in response to an invitation 
from Czechoslovakia’s two Lutheran church bodies. 

In addition to himself, Dr. Lund-Quist said, the delegation will com- 
prise Bishop Nygren of Lund, Sweden; Bishop Moritz Mitzenheim, 
head of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Thuringia, East Germany; 
and Prof. N. H. Soe of the University of Copenhagen theclogical 
faculty. 

Dr. Lund-Quist said the LWF has had no official contact with the 
two Czech Lutheran bodies since its representative there, Dr. Igor 
Bella, left Czechoslovakia in 1948. 

The two churches have a combined membership of more than 
580,000, of which some 433,535 are in the Slovak Church, he said. 

London. — Officials of the Lutheran World Federation’s commission 
on world service voted here to expand its work in the Communist 
satellite countries of eastern Europe. The action followed reports that 
increased shipments of relief goods will be permitted—at least for 
a time. 

In view of the urgency of needs in the area and the fact that there 
is no guarantee how long the eased regulations will continue, the com- 
mission authorized boosting the world service department's current 
$15,000 budget for work in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia by 
another $25,000 for the nine remaining months of the fiscal year. 

In the past it has been impossible to send mass shipments into these 
countries under an agency name, the LWF leaders said, but they be- 
lieve it now will be possible to send large shipments with the per- 
mission of the governments concerned as well as for distribution of 
these goods to be supervised by the sending agency. 

The director of the new office, it was indicated, would be a European 
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and probably will be instructed to look into the possibility of increas- 
ing aid to Lutherans in the Baltic countries, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Russia. 

Commission members attending the meeting here included Dr. Paul 
C. Empie of New York, director of the National Lutheran Council; 
Dr. Henry F. Schuh of Columbus, Ohio, president of the American 
Lutheran Church; and Bishop Volkmar Herntrich of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

Detroit.— A message from Pope Pius XII praising the Knights of 
Columbus for their eight-year-old campaign to advertise the Roman 
Catholic faith was received at the opening of the fraternal organization’s 
74th annual supreme convention here. Read by Supreme Knight Luke 
E. Hart of St. Louis, Mo., the Pope’s message was sent through Msgr. 
Angelo Dell ‘Acqua, Substitute for Ordinary Affairs in the Vatican 
Secretariat of State. 

“The Holy Father,” the Vatican prelate wrote, “has been pleased to 
learn that the ‘Catholic Advertising Program,’ sponsored by you already 
for many years with notable success, has been extended beyond the 
boundaries of the United States to Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, and is 
reaching, with its information concerning the Church and catechetical 
instructions through the press and individual correspondence, an ever 
wider and more numerous public.” 

Harrisburg, Pa. — Distribution of Gideon Bibles in the public schools 
was ruled here a violation of the state and federal constitutions by 
Deputy Atty. Gen. Elmer T. Bolla. The opinion was rendered at the 
request of Charles H. Boehm, state superintendent of public instruction. 

Mr. Boehm asked for a ruling by the state department of justice on 
the matter after Spencer Coxe of the American Civil Liberties Union 
had questioned a proposal by officials of Haverford (Pa.) High School 
to permit the Gideon Society to place New Testaments o.. a table in 
the principal's office where students wishing to do so could pick 
them up. 

Pennsylvania’s Public School Code provides that at least ten verses 
from the Bible be read, without comment, in public school classrooms 
each day. Many of the Bibles used for this purpose in schools through- 
out the state have been provided by the Gideons. 

Miami, Fla.— Officials of the American Jewish Committee’s local 
chapter said here it may seek a court ruling on the Dade County school 
board’s recent decision to permit distribution of Gideon Bibles to 
seventh-grade pupils in public schools. 
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The board's decision was made in a vote accepting an opinion by 
its attorney, Edward F. Boardman, that such distribution does not violate 
any constitutional provision against sectarianism and does not “illegally 
interfere with religious freedom.” In accordance with the ruling, board 
officers said, seventh-graders “may be given the opportunity to accept, 
on a strictly voluntary basis, complimentary copies of the Holy Bible — 
or the official holy book of any other religious sect — provided that 
the principals and teachers conduct this distribution without any sec- 
tarian comments.” 


Washington, D.C.— A Protestant minister will help write President 
Eisenhower's speeches during the fall campaign. 


The Rev. Frederic Fox of Williamstown, Mass., has taken a position 
on the White House staff as assistant to Dr. Keven McCann, the Pres- 
ident’s special aide. Dr. McCann helps the President in drafting his 
speeches and executive proclamations, and Mr. Fox will assist in this 
work. 


Mr. Fox has taken a year’s leave of absence from the pastorate of 
First Congregational Church of Williamstown, which he has served 
since 1953. A graduate of Princeton University, he was a newspaper 
writer and worked for the National Broadcasting Company network 
in New York City before his ordination. He has been a frequent 
contributor in recent years to the New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


New Orleans. — Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel of New 
Orleans announced here that the archdiocesan school system will main- 
tain separate classes for white and Negroes for at least one year more. 
In a pastoral letter read at Masses in every church of the archdiocese, 
the prelate who last February denounced racial segregation as a sin, 
told his flock that “certain difficulties and circumstances” made him 
“deem it advisable” to postpone general integration “at least until 
September 1957.” 

Such Catholic schools as are already integrated, he said, would con- 
tinue their program without interruption. At others, he promised, in- 
tegration when it came would be “gradual,” one grade at a time, and 
under “moderate conditions” which would be made known in advance. 

Archbishop Rummel did not cite the “difficulties” which caused 
him to postpone integration. But he expressed the conviction that “our 
problem will be solved only in the spiritual atmosphere of prayer.” 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


MARTYRER UND GOTTESKNECHT: Untersuchungen zur urchrist- 
lichen Verkiindigung vom Sihntod Jesu Christi. By Eduard Lohse. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rupprecht, 1955. 219 pages. Paper. 
DM 16.50. 

Number 49 in the series Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, edited by Rudolph Bultmann, this study 
deserves appreciative mention as a contribution to the understanding of 
the New Testament against and in its environment of Judaism and to some 
extent of Hellenism. Its particular merit is the marshaling of data from 
rabbinic literature down to the Dead Sea Scrolls as a basis of comparison 
with the New Testament doctrine of expiation. The host of pertinent 
quotations from Jewish authors before and after the coming of our Lord 
attest the writer’s competence in this field of research. 

He demonstrates in the first part that in Judaism expiation of guilt by 
a sinner was recognized and that the death of an innocent person was 
considered effective in procuring forgiveness for Israel by its vicarious 
merit. This reviewer, however, missed a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween the teachings of the Old Testament books and the noncanonical 
and later rabbinic literature. “The Old Testament has remarkably little 
to say about the fact that one man can take the place of another vicariously” 
(p.94). “In a completely isolated manner the meaning of vicarious suf- 
fering is expressed in the Song of the Servant of God in Isaiah 52:13 
to 53:12 .. . suddenly in its fullness and not heard again till the New 
Testament describes the fulfillment of what the Song speaks” (p.97f.). 

The contrast of the rabbinic concept with the New Testament is de- 
veloped especially in the second part which treats of “The Expiatory Death 
in the New Testament.” Isaiah 53 is made basic in the early kerygma 
of the church. Much of what Lohse presents is very helpful. It appears, 
however, to be an incomplete, one-sided, and therefore misleading state- 
ment when the fundamental difference between Jewish and Christian teach- 
ing is put thus: “Christ’s expiatory death did not first have to create 
a gracious God, in the manner in which the pious of later Judaism went 
into death in order to take away the guilt of the people and to turn away 
the wrath of God. But Christ’s expiatory death presupposes a gracious 
God, who has surrendered the Christ that He might bear the punishment 
of sin for us.” (Page 146). Lohse seems to shrink from the thought 
that the righteousness of God demanded expiation of sin by Jesus Christ. 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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THE ZADOKITE FRAGMENTS AND THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. By 
H. H. Rowley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. xii+133 
pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


This is a reissue of a volume that first appeared in 1952. Additional 
notes bring it up to date. The material, originally presented as a series 
of three lectures at the University of Louvain, has the clarity that often 
goes with the spoken word without being prolix. The first two lectures 
offer a clear and concise survey of current theories on the date of the 
scrolls and of their deposit in the cave and on the nature of the Jewish 
sect that hid them there. 

The last chapter gives Dr. Rowley’s own views. He places their origin 
into the Maccabean period, probably under Antiochus Epiphanes. Onias 
then is the Teacher of Righteousness and Menelaus the Wicked Priest. 
He supports his view with linguistic, historical, and religious arguments. 
The sect is probably a precursor of the Essenes, though it shows significant 
differences from the latter. He suggests reasons for the unity of the jars 
in the caves and for the variant Hebrew forms in the St. Mark’s Isaiah 
Scroll, and dates the final deposit of the scrolls in the ‘Ain Feshkha cave 
during the Jewish Wars of the first two centuries of our era. The thirty- 
six-page bibliography gives a full guide to the literature up to the year 
1952, while the additional notes give some aid in finding the most im- 
portant later literature. 

The eighty-eight pages of text can be recommended to pastors as a good 
introduction to the story of the scrolls. If the book is reissued again, 
a fourth chapter on the meaning of the scrolls for the study of Christian 
origins would be welcome, especially in view of the extravagant claims 
made by some scholars. The scrolls have caught the imagination of our 
people. A book like the one under discussion will help the pastor to 
discuss them intelligently and to clear away misconceptions as to what 
they teach us about the early church. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE FAITH OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By James Franklin Bethune- 
Baker, edited by W. Norman Pittenger. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 
1955. 95 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


This is an abridged version of the 1918 edition, condensed from about 
250 pages to 95 by omitting references to theological controversies, aca- 
demic references, and the treatment of the miraculous. Bethune-Baker, 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge, was a representative of Anglo-Catholic 
“modernism.” ERWIN L. LUEKER 


THE SATISFACTION OF CHRIST. By Arthur W. Pink. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. 313 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


“The Atonement,” says the author, “is the most important subject which 
can engage the minds of either men or angels.” That is correct. He him- 
self prefers the term “Satisfaction.” “During the latter part of the nine- 
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teenth century the word ‘Atonement’ became commonly employed to 
express that which Christ wrought for the salvation of His people. But 
before then,” he says, “the term used since the days of Anselm (1274), 
and habitually employed by all the Reformers, was ‘Satisfaction.’” Despite 
his preference for the latter term, however, he begins each heading of his 
twenty-four chapters with “The Atonement.” As a Calvinist he naturally 
presents the doctrine of a limited atonement, following the same line of 
reasoning as that of A. A. Hodge in his work on The Atonement (1867). 
In the chapter on “The Atonement —Its Proclamation” he admits, “We 
have now arrived at what is, from some standpoints, the most difficult 
aspect of our subject.” That is more than a mild understatement. He has 
apparently failed to see that his arguments in favor of a universal procla- 
mation of the atonement nullify those which he advanced in support 
of a limited atonement. Dr. F. Pieper would have called that a happy 
inconsistency. L. W. SPITZ 


THEOBALD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By Avrom Saltman. 
London: The Athlone Press, 1956. xvi and 594 pages. Cloth. $8.00. 


This is the first full-scale biography of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury between 1139 and 1161. The account is a scholarly one, based 
throughout on primary sources; it is substantially a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of London (1951). 

Theobald was Abbot of Bec, one of the great English medieval 
monasteries, before he became Primate of All England; after 1150 he 
was also papal legate. The middle of the 12th century was a period 
during which Stephen came to the throne, after the civil war with 
Empress Maud; he was crowned by Theobald (1141), as was Henry of 
Anjou — Henry II (1154). The author tells about the church politics 
of the period and the church-state relations. Discussed are conflicts with 
priors of monasteries, jurisdictional questions; abbatial and episcopal elec- 
tions, monastic discipline, the interdict of 1148, and the rule and adminis- 
tration of the archidiocese of Canterbury. The details furnished by the 
author on these questions give an excellent insight into this period, the 
“pre-Clarendon era.” 

Thomas a Becket (1118—1170), chancellor of Henry II, archdeacon 
and then archbishop of Canterbury, was for a while a clerk to Theobald. 
John of Salisbury (1117?—1180), author of the Historia pontificalis, 
belonged to Theobald’s household, as did Master Vacarius, author of the 
Liber pauperum and an authority on Roman Law. Four archbishops and 
six bishops came from the household of Theobald. Theobald, described 
as of “moderate temperament and statesmanship,” is almost as important, 
but not nearly so well known, as his successor Thomas. 

The second part of this study reprints more than 300 charters issued 
by Theobald. This collection of primary source materials alone is of 
great value. CARL S. MEYER 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER CARTWRIGHT. Edited by Charles L. 
Wallis. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 349 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


This centennial edition of the reminiscences of Peter Cartwright, the 
almost legendary circuit rider and pioneer preacher of Methodism between 
1803 and 1856, is welcome. It makes available a piece of Americana 
which every American preacher ought to read, even if he does not have 
it in his possession. It makes good reading, brother, after a hard day's 
work. Cartwright’s life was an adventurous one; he held his own as 
a preacher, revivalist, churchman, and politician on the American frontier. 
His remarks are often pungent, and his stories are always interesting. 

The introduction is brief. Critical notes by the editor would have added 
greatly to this edition. CARL S. MEYER 


THOMAS CRANMER THEOLOGIAN. By G. W. Bromiley. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. xxviii and 108 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 


An authoritative study which systematizes the religious teachings of the 
leader of the Reformation during the Anglican break with Rome under 
Henry VIII has long been overdue. Dr. Bromiley, rector of St. Thomas’ 
English Episcopal Church in Edinburgh, a recognized Reformation scholar, 
has supplied that need. 

After twenty pages in which he introduces Cranmer “the Reformer,” 
the author has a chapter on Cranmer “the Scholar.” He then discusses in 
separate chapters Cranmer’s position on Scripture and tradition, justifica- 
tion, the church and ministry, Holy Baptism, the Eucharistic presence, the 
Eucharistic work, and offers an estimate. The presentation of Cran- 
mer’s theology is an adequate one. Two points, however, this reviewer 
would challenge. Dr. Bromiley states: “In his [Cranmer’s} insistence on 
the primary and binding authority of the Bible his concern was for the 
Bible as God’s Word, not for the Bible as a trustworthy source-book of 
Hebrew history [p. 19}.” Cranmer did not draw that distinction, and the 
author is reading a deduction into Cranmer’s writings that is not there. 
Again, the author should have made it clear that Cranmer did not say 
anything about “apostolic succession” —the problem did not bother him. 
If the author, therefore, asks about the contemporary reverence for 
Cranmer’s position on the ministry [p.55],. that point ought to have 
been brought out. 

Cranmer as primate was largely an administrator, theologically hampered 
by his Erastianism. That he was “capable and well-read,” a scholar and 
not a creative theologian, well-grounded in patristics, that his theology 
was Biblical, except on the Sacraments, must be recognized. For a pene- 
trating analysis of Cranmer’s views Dr. Bromiley’s work is a worthwhile 
contribution in this year, which marks the 400th anniversary of Cranmer’s 
martyrdom. CARL S. MEYER 
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CARDINAL O’CONNELL OF BOSTON: A BIOGRAPHY OF WIL- 
LIAM HENRY O’CONNELL, 1859—1944. By Dorothy G. Way- 
man. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1955. xii and 307 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


The author wishes this book to be regarded “as a mosaic portraying 
the role of a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Catholic Church” (p.v). 
She calls it “a study of the character, in the setting of his own times, 
of a man born in humble circumstances who rose to be Dean of the 
American Hierarchy” (p.285). While the author is obviously a Roman 
Catholic, the book is a good piece of biographical scholarship. 

She interprets O’Connell’s life and activities from two angles: he 
brought the Roman Catholic Church in Boston “out of the catacombs”; 
she insists “that [Roman] Catholicism was a spiritual, moral, and religious 
force, to be ever dissociated from politics” (p. 230). 

The growth of Roman Catholicism in New England and the impact 
of the Roman Church on the American social order make this an im- 
portant account for the student of recent American church history. 


CARL S. MEYER 


DICTIONARY OF MAGIC. By Harry E. Wedeck. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1956. viii and 105 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This book proposes to supply a “broad conspectus of the field of 
witchcraft and its multiple manifestations.” The undocumented articles 
are usually very brief; hence the usefulness of the work would apparently 
be limited to situations where some point requires nothing more than 
a very general elucidation. There is a six-page “select bibliography.” 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By J. E. Manchip White. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


This is a short introduction to anthropology — physical, cultural, social, 
and applied. Although etymologically anthropology is “the study of man” 
and although the present century has greatly enlarged its ideas and concepts 
to the point of transformation, it is still in principle the study of 
“primitive” man in native societies. As such it is as much an art as 
a science, and the trend toward a severer scientific discipline and away 
from the humanities puts the anthropologist, in White's opinion, in 
danger of becoming a soulless and arrogant pedant. The presentation is 
contemporary, lucid, and uncluttered by footnotes. The bibliographies are 
brief, to-the-point, and restricted to books in English. Pastors can read 
a book like this with profit; they need to know and to take cognizance 
of what it contains as a backdrop against which to affirm a currently 
relevant Biblical “doctrine of man.” ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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A PRIEST’S WORK IN HOSPITALS. Edited by J. Gordon Cox. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. 196 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


As the title indicates, this book treats of the ministry to the sick in 
hospitals. It comes to us from England and reflects the conservative 
Anglican viewpoint. There is much useful information for one who 
would specialize in hospital work, yet this reviewer can recommend it 
only with reservations, especially the discussion of James 5:13-16. It 
would seem, too, that in a book of this type some direction ought to be 
given for the application of the Word to the individual patient, and the 
objectives stated which the chaplain seeks to achieve in his ministry. 

O. E. SOHN 


THE MINISTER’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL RETIRE- 
MENT. By Norman Lobsenz. Great Neck: Channel Press, 1955. 
192 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


In carrying out his theme, the author discusses many points that will 
be of interest to older pastors. The chapters have the following headings: 
How to leave your congregation gracefully; Ministers look at retirement 
planning; Your personal finances; How to get the most out of Social 
Security; Your insurance program; How to make extra money; Tested 
part-time service enterprises; Choosing a place to live after retirement; 
Your home after retirement; Travel after retirement; Your health after 
retirement; Your marriage and retirement; You'll never really retire. 
There are several appendices. The book is interesting, informative, and 
stimulating. O. E. SOHN 


SEX WITHOUT FEAR. By S. A. Lewin and John Gilmore. New York: 
Medical Research Press, 1955. 121 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This is the eleventh printing of a little volume which first appeared 
in April 1950. If one is looking for a concise manual which in word 
and picture discusses the human reproductive system and its functions, 
this book is that. It also contains discussions of special problems, such 
as artificial insemination, contraception, abortion, venereal diseases, etc. 
To many points this reviewer cannot subscribe, especially the endorse- 
ment of artificial insemination when the semen of a man other than the 
husband is used. Nor do we agree to the view that sex education is the 
great cure for marital conflicts. We also disagree with the statement that 
knowledge of the facts of life will produce an attitude toward sex that 
is free from fear; the antidote for fear is trust in the Lord. The use of 
John 8:32, “The truth shall make you free,” to support the authors’ 
theme is a glaring misapplication of Scripture. The prediction that by 
1956 one half of all marriages will end in divorce has not come true. 
This is not a book for adolescents generally, but only for those who are 
about to enter the estate of holy matrimony and those living in it. 

O. E. SOHN 
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TWO SONS. By William M. Elliott, Jr. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1955. 62 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


Six brief sermons that interestingly stress the fact that both sons in 
our Lord’s parable were prodigal — one in the flesh and the far country, 
the other in the mind and at home. Taken as individual sermons, they 
are not always complete in stating how dead a lost prodigal is nor always 
explicit in presenting the miracle of God in Jesus Christ by which he 
is made alive again and found. GEORGE W. HOYER 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT. By Eugenia Price. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1955. 121 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


» 


“You can take my word for it, God is not a divine ‘wet blanket,’” says 
Eugenia Price, producer of radio’s Unshackled program and one who her- 
self has grown from teen-age “atheism” to an experienced life in Christ, 
in this book of “Honest Answers to Honest Questions by Teen-agers.” 
If you could use help in talking teen language as you answer your young 
people’s ump-teen questions, look this over. “Why get so serious about 
God? I'll be old soon enough.” “What if I don’t /ike to do the things 
that are right! What then?” “If I do everything else God wants me to 
do, can't I get out of going to church?” “Can a Christian be popular?” 


When she answers the questions, “How can I become a Christian?” and 
“How can I be sure I’m a Christian?” one looks for a clearer distinction 
between justification and sanctification and a more explicit recognition 
of the initiating work of the Holy Spirit. When she uses the expression 
“free will,” one looks for a footnote that identifies the term with the 
“new man.” But her approach is a challenge to young people who have 
“simply been going to church or to young people’s meetings,” to realize 
that “knowing Christians does not lift us up out of our ruts. It is know- 
ing Jesus Christ that does it.” GEORGE W. HOYER 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? By D. M. Baillie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 199 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This book contains 25 sermons gathered for publication after the death 
of Donald Baillie, professor of systematic theology at the University of 
St. Andrew's and onetime parish preacher. Professor John Dow of Em- 
manuel College, Toronto, prefaces the collection with a biographical 
memoir. Some sermons are preached in the academic atmosphere, others 
to notable gatherings; all have a passion for simplicity and seek to set forth 
Biblical teaching. The series “for Lent and Eastertide” is remarkable for 
some of its affirmations concerning the sacrificial utonement of Jesus. 
This is a stimulating volume. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review’ section. ) 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Cesarea, in 
Palestine. Translated from the Greek by Christian Frederick Cruse. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. xxxviii and 539 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 
The translator was a Protestant Episcopal clergyman of German _back- 
ground. The translation was first published in 1833; the present edition 
is a photolithoprinted reissue of the 1850 revision. McGiffert describes 
Cruse’s translation as “very faulty and unsatisfactory; the translator is not 
thoroughly at home in the English, and, moreover, his version is marred 
by many serious omissions and interpolations which reveal an inexcusable 
degree of carelessness on his part.” In addition to the text of the Ecclesias- 
tical History and the translator’s “Introduction to the Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius,” the volume contains Parker’s translation of Valesius’ “Anno- 
tations on the Life and Writings of Eusebius Pamphilus” and, as a 59- 
page appendix, Isaac Boyle's A Historical View of the Council of Nice, 
originally published in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott and Company in 
1879. 

The Parables of the Old Testament. By Clarence Edward Macartney. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. 122 pages. Cloth. $2.00. This 
is a photolithoprinted reissue of a series of nine sermons on selected Old 
Testament Parables first published in 1916. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. By Joseph Parker. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1956. 272 pages. Cloth. $2.75. A “practical” verse-by-verse 
commentary on Ephesians in the form of a series of lectures by a prolific 
nineteenth-century English Congregationalist preacher; the style is some- 
what oratorical. The book is photolithoprinted in the present publisher's 
“reprint library” from the original London edition. 


Twentieth Century Bible Commentary. Edited by G. Henton Davies, 
Alan Richardson, and Charles L. Wallis. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. xvi and 571 pages, plus 16 full-page colored 
maps. Cloth. $6.95. The first edition of this book came out in 1932 under 
the editorship of Hugh Martin as The Teachers’ Commentary, the title 
under which the revised edition continues to appear in Great Britain. 
Since then it has been reprinted six times. The list of contributors to this 
revision is a formidable one; it includes such names as Hubert Cunliffe- 
Jones (commentary on Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and Lamentations), 
G. Henton Davies (‘The Literature of the Old Testament” and the com- 
mentary on Exodus, co-author of the commentary on Genesis), J. G. Davies 
(“Life and Worship in the Early Church”), C. H. Dodd (“The Life and 
Thought of St. Paul”), Paul P. Levertoff (“The Jewish Elementary School 
in the First Century”), J. E. McFadyen (“Inspiration”), C. E. Raven (“The 
Beginnings of Christian Doctrine”), Alan Richardson (“The Aim of 
Bible Reading,” “Miracles,” “The Making of the New Testament,” author 
of the commentary on James, 2 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and Jude, 
co-author of the commentary on Genesis), Theodore H. Robinson (“The 
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Religion of Israel” and the commentary on Leviticus), H. Wheeler Robin- 
son (“The Religion of Israel”), Harold H. Rowley (“The History of 
Israel”), E. Gordon Selwyn (“The Life of Christ”), Norman H. Snaith 
(commentary on the Psalter, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah), D. Winton Thomas (‘The Language of the Old Testament’), 
G. Ernest Wright (“Biblical Archaeology”), and 22 others. There are six 
general articles on the Bible, five articles on general Old Testament sub- 
jects, and seven on New Testament subjects; the titles and authors of most 
of them have been listed in the foregoing. Separate bibliographies on the 
Bible, the Old Testament, and the New Testament bring significent titles 
through 1955, 1952, and 1953 respectively. The actual book-by-book com- 
mentary (225 pages for the Old Testament, including, happily and prop- 
erly, the Apocrypha, 138 pages for the New) comprises just under two 
thirds of the bulk of the book. The comments are brief —as in all one- 
volume commentaries. The scholarship is generally solid; if among so varied 
a roster of contributors a common theological point of view is to be iden- 
tified, it is that of Anglo-American liberal Protestantism. 


Expository Outlines on the Whole Bible. By Charles Simeon. Volume 5: 
Psalm 1 Through Psalm 72; viii and 548 pages. Volume 6: Psalm 73 
Through Psalm 150; viii and 529 pages. Volume 7: Proverbs Through 
Isaiah 26; viii and 631 pages. Volume 20: James Through Jude; viii and 
574 pages. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1956. Cloth. 
$3.95 per volume. These four volumes of the publisher’s photolithoprinted 
reissue of the 1847 edition of Simeon’s Horae homileticae devote 258 “out- 
lines” to the Psalter, 74 to Proverbs, 21 to Ecclesiastes, 8 to the Song of 
Songs, 41 to the first 26 chapters of Isaiah, and 123 to the Catholic Epistles. 


By Faith Alone: The Life of Martin Luther (Maarten Luther, Doctor der 
Heilige Schrift, Reformator der Kerk). By Willem J. Kooiman, translated 
by Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 218 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. This is the American edition of the English transla- 
tion of Professor Kooiman’s admirable popular life of the Blessed Martin 
Luther, first published in Great Britain by the Lutterworth Press in 1954 
and reviewed in CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 
(February 1955), p. 144. 

The Holy Spirit of God. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. Third edition. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1955. xvi and 
303 pages. Cloth. $3.00. The substance of this book was originally de- 
livered as the Stone Foundation Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1913, the first series to be delivered by an Anglican theologian. The 
present edition is a photolithoprinted reissue of the original edition of 
this distinguished essay in Pneumatology, discussed under the heads of 
the Biblical revelation, the historical interpretation, the theological formu- 
lations, and the modern application. 

The National Word-Book for Bible Users: Combining a Concordance, 
a Dictionary, and Bible Helps. Philadelphia: National Bible Press, c. 1940. 
252 pages, plus 15 pages of colored maps. Cloth. $1.50. A partial con- 
cordance to the King James Version combined with a brief Bible dictionary 
under a single alphabet, plus an indexed Bible atlas. 
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Archaeology and Bible History. By Joseph P. Free. Wheaton: Van 
Kampen Press, 1954. xviii and 398 pages. Cloth. $5.00. This is the 
fourth printing since 1950 of a frankly Fundamentalist relation of archae- 
ological discoveries to the historical data of the Sacred Scriptures by the 
head of the Department of Archaeology at Wheaton College. 


Palewings. By R. Newton Mahim. Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. 524 pages. Cloth. $3.00. Swedenborgian doctrine concern- 
ing “the spiritual sense of the World” and Swedenborg’s “interviews with 
the spirits, angels, and infernals of the substantial, which is beyond the 
outmosts of creation,” as revealed to Palin, who “had been a young soldier 
in battle and in war upon a planet where men were almost continuously 
under infernal influx,” after the latter’s death and resuscitation. 


The New Testament in Modern English. Translated by Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. Philadelphia: The Judson Press, 1954. 724 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. The fourteenth printing of the perennially popular Baptist “Cen- 
tenary Translation” of 1924. 

Modern Science and Christian Faith: A Symposium on the Relationship 
of the Bible to Modern Science. By Members of The American Scientific 
Affiliation. Revised edition. Chicago: Scripture Press, 1950. xii and 316 
pages, plus 20 full-page half-tone plates. Cloth. $4.00. This symposium 
consists of ten papers and is the major project of the American Scientific 
Afhliation, a group of conservative Protestant professional scientists engaged 
chiefly either in teaching at the college level or in industrial research. The 
opening chapter, “A Christian Interpretation of Science,” is followed by 
discussions of the relation between the Bible (or parts of it) and astron- 
omy, geology, biology, anthropology, archaeology, medicine, chemistry, 
psychology, and physical science. The book endeavors to show (1) that 
a clear-cut unity and harmony exists between the observations of science 
and a simple, direct interpretation of the Bible, and (2) that “there is 
an appreciable group of reputable men of science who are convinced of 
the inspired origin of the Bible and who find in it a stimulating, satisfying, 
and irreplaceable contribution to their scientific picture of the universe.” 

Das Buch der Wahrheit. By Friedrich Bettex. Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf 
Verlag, 1955. Sixth edition. 96 pages. Paper. DM 2.00. The first edition 
of this work appeared in 1907. The sixth edition—of which 25,000 
copies have been printed—is substantially identical with the fourth 
edition of 1908. 

Oekumenische Profile: Gestalten der Einen Kirche in aller Welt. Edited 
by Ginter Gloede. Berlin-Hermsdorf: Heimatdienstverlag. No date. 
Seventeen paper-bound pamphlets, 16—24 pages each. Price not indicated. 
This is a series of brief biographies of great “ecumenical” personalities, 
past and present, sympathetically but soberly written chiefly by German 
scholars for German readers. The present series of pamphlets — more are 
in preparation — provides “profiles” of the following persons (the name 
in parentheses is that of the author in each case): I/1, Nikolaus Ludwig, 
Graf von Zinzendorf (Siegfried Bayer) and John Wesley (Ernst Scholz) ; 
II/1, Dr. John R. Mott and William Paton (Martin Schlunk) ; 11/2, Bishop 
Brent (Gloede) and Oliver S. Tomkins (Robert C. Mackie); I1/3, Arch- 
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bishop Nathan Séderblom and Bishop Eivind Berggrav (Gloede); II/4, 
Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze (Hermann Maas) and Valdemar Ammund- 
sen (Frode Beyer); II/1, Archbishop Germanos (Adolf Keller), and 
Stephan Zankow (H. L. Henriod); III/3, Patriarch Tychon, Patriarch 
Sergius, and Patriarch Alexius (Karl Rose); III/4, Paul Couturier (Geof- 
frey Curtis) and Max Josef Metzger (Siegmund-Schulze); 1V/1, Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert (James A. Ryberg) and Eli Stanley Jones (Gloede) ; 
IV/2, William Temple (Wilhelm Winterhager) and Nathaniel Micklem 
(Hans Bohm); IV/2, Bishop Azariah (Theo Lorch) and Toyohiko 
Kagawa (Gerhard Rosenkranz); V/1, Manfred Bjérkquist (Olov Hart- 
mann) and Dr. Reinhold von Thadden (Hermann Walz); V/2, Bishop 
Anders Nygren (Vilmos Vajta) and Dr. Sylvester Michelfelder (Peter 
Fraenkel); V/3, Dr. Johan Eijkman (N. G. J. van Schouwenburg) and 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer (Walter Dress); VI/1, Dr. Willem Adolf Visser 
't Hooft (Adolf Freudenberg) and Rajah B. Manikam (Kenrick M. Baker, 
Jr.); VI/3, Emil Brunner and Hendrik Kraemer (Gloede); VI/6, Mad- 
eleine Barot and Jean M. Fraser (Anne Marie Schafer) and D. T. Niles 
(Gerhard Brennecke). Each biography is prefaced by a woodcut — some 
of them are superb—created by Karl Stratil. Those who handle Ger- 
man and who want more information than an encyclopedia article can 
give but lack the inclination to wade through a full-dress biography — 
even where such a biography is available — will find this series eminently 
helpful. 

Logos und Nomos: Die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum. By 
Carl Andresen. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1955. vi and 415 
pages. Paper. DM 32.00. 

Die Tosefta: Text, Ubersetzung, Erklarung (Rabbinische Texte, Erste 
Reihe). Volume 3, Seder Naschim, fascicles 1—3, Jebamot; by Karl Hein- 
rich Rengstorf; 188 pages; 1953; DM 18.00. Volume 6, Seder Tobarot; 
by Walter Windfuhr and Hans Windisch; fascicles 1—8, Kelim, Ahilot, 
Negaim (to II, 3); 488 pages; 1952—1956; DM 48.00. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag. Paper. 

God’s Home in the Christian. By Harold B. Street. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1946. 160 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Poems of Christina Rossetti. Edited by Kathleen Jarvis. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. xii and 106 pages. Cloth. $2.75. Christina 
Rossetti was one of the foremost English women poets of the nineteenth 
century, although she is widely neglected today. Chronically ill and in 
consequence something of a recluse, she wrote devotional and romantic 
poems that exhibit an “inward looking” which has led to a general but 
mistaken supposition that they “are wholly preoccupied with penitence 
and death.” To prove that this is not so and that Christina Rossetti is 
worth being rediscovered —or discovered —is the object of this collec- 
tion of 20 love poems, 15 poems about “loss without losing,” 20 poems 
on the inner life, five on Christmas, one on Good Friday, three on Easter, 
17 on “time and eternity,” 30 nature poems, and a dozen “nursery songs.” 

The Books and the Parchments: Some Chapters on the Transmission of 
the Bible. By F. F. Bruce. Revised edition. Westwood: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1955. 257 pages. Cloth. $3.50. This is an unaltered reprint- 
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ing of the 1953 edition, which is a corrected version of the original 1950 
edition. The author has gathered various articles and papers of his about 
the physical form, language, canon, text, and important versions of the 
Bible — including the Apocrypha — under one cover, with appendices on 
“lost books,” the New Testament apocrypha, and “suggestions for further 
study.” The author’s name is the guarantee of the scholarly character of 
the work; he writes against the background of the confessed conviction set 
forth in the words of the Westminster Shorter Catechism that “the word 
of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Him” 
(pp. 5f.). 

The Teaching of Jesus: Studies of Its Form and Content. By T. W. 
Manson. New York (Cambridge): Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
xii and 352 pages. Cloth. $3.75. The first edition of this work appeared 
in 1931, followed in 1935 by a corrected edition, supplemented with six 
pages of additional notes; it is of the latter that the present printing is 
a photolithoprinted reissue. The volume is a set of technical studies linked 
together by a twofold conviction: (1) That the substance of the Gospel 
is “neither a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a Person and a Life” 
(Lightfoot); (2) that the notion of the “saving remnant” is the key to 
the New Testament. Manson feels that his investigations confirm in essence 
Streeter’s “four-document” hypothesis. 


Science and Modern Life. By E. John Russell. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 101 pages. Cloth. $2.75. In this, the Beckley Trust Lec- 
ture of 1955, Sir John endeavors to state “the more important problems 
arising out of the unprecedented rapidity of scientific and technological 
developments in these days” (p.2), with which man’s moral stature has 
not kept pace and which have been complicated by increased human 
longevity, possible genetic deterioration, newly acquired powers of indoc- 
trination, and the complexity of intercultural contacts. Significant is his 
conclusion: “Science and technology are continually raising new social 
and ethical problems which they cannot answer, but for which an answer 
must be found; more and more it is realized that the solution lies in a more 
effective infusion into our lives of the spirit of Christianity. . . . Once 
again science and religion are brought face to face. In the old days it was 
in conflict about dogma; now it is to co-operate in solving these serious 
and extremely complex problems of human relationships.” (Page 101.) 

Lectures Exegetical and Practical on the Epistle of Paul to the Philip- 
pians, with a Revised Translation of the Epistle and Notes on the Greek 
Text. By Robert Johnstone. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. 
xii and 490 pages. Cloth. $3.95. Johnstone was a nineteenth-century 
professor in the United Presbyterian College at Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
present printing is a photolithoprinted reissue, in the publisher’s “Co- 
operative Reprint Library,” of the Edinburgh edition of 1875. A 12-page 
appendix reproduces in translation St. Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians. 

The Greatest Force on Earth: The Power of Intensified Prayer. By 
Thomas Payne. Second edition. Chicago: Moody Press, no date. 190 
pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
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Nineveh and the Old Testament (Ninive et L’Ancien Testament). By 
André Parrot, translated from the second edition by B. E. Hooke. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 96 pages, plus five full-page plates. 
Cloth. $2.75. This is “Studies in Biblical Archaeology No.3.” A distin- 
guished French archaeologist outlines the history of the exploration of 
Nineveh from Botta (1843) to Hamilton and Mallowan (1932), con- 
siders the epigraphic and archaeological sources from Tiglathpileser I to 
Ashurbanipal as they “confirm, amplify, or illustrate passages in the Old 
Testament where Nineveh and Assyria confront Palestine and the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah” (p. 29), and finally relates the end of Nineveh 
under Ashurbanipal’s successors to the prophecy of Nahum and the Book 
of Jonah. Jonah he regards as a “parable” (Adolphe Lods); the size of 
the city implicd by Jonah 3:3 and of the population implied by Jonah 
4:11 he holds as not exaggerated. In the epilog he suggests that the 
“cherubs” of Ezek. 1:10 were inspired by the “great stone guardian spirits 
of the Assyrian palaces” (p.89). Here and there slips have crept in; thus 
he refers to “Ashurbanipal” when he means “Ashurnasirpal” on p. 31, and 
he vacillates between the demonstrably incorrect traditional date of 
626 B.C. (p.29) and 631 (p.76) for the death of Ashurbanipal. 

Geschichte der neueren Evangelischen Theologie im Zusammenhang 
mit den allgemeinen Bewegungen des europdischen Denkens. By Emanuel 
Hirsch. Vol. I; xiv and 411 pages; DM 25.00. Vol. II; 456 pages; 
DM 30.00. Vol. III; 397 pages; DM 25.00. Vol. IV; 612 pages; 
DM 40.00. Vol. V; 664 pages; DM 40.00. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann 
Verlag, 1949—1955. Paper. 

300 Sermon Outlines on the New Testament. Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. vii and 279 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. A photolithoprinted reissue of the 1886 edition, containing 
300 outlines of sermons by 72 late 19th-century Anglican and Protestant 
“Biblical” preachers of Great Britain and America. 

The Early Church: Studies in Early Christian History and Theology. 
By Oscar Cullmann, translated by A. J. B. Higgins and Stanley Godman. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. xi and 217 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 

Jehovah's Witnesses. By K. N. Ross. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. 10 
pages. Paper. 9d. 

The Epistle to the Romans. By Vincent Taylor. London: The Epworth 
Press, 1955. 100 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 

Ordination to the Priesthood. By John Bligh. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956. xv and 189 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Trickster: A Study in American Indian Mythology. By Paul Radin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xi and 211 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Religion in Action. By Jerome Davis. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. xi and 319 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


The Ten Commandments. By Solomon Goldman. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. xxv and 224 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

The Blessed One: Gautama Buddha. By T. L. Vaswani. Poona: J. P. 
Vaswani, 1956. 43 pages. Paper. 8 annas. 





